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"The Manner of raifing Foreft Trees, Se, 


In a Letter from the Right Honourable 
the Earl of to his Grandfon. 


f 7 HEN I came to live in this place, 
WV in the year 1700, there were not 
above fourteen acres fet with trees. 

I believe the reafon was, that it was a re- 
ceived notion in this country, that no trees 
could grow here, becaufe of the fea-air, and 
the north-eaft winds: fo that the firft of our 
family that lived here, either believing rhe 
common opinion, or not delighting in plant- 
ing, made no attempts that way. My grand- 
father came late to the eftate, and the civil 
wars in the time of King Charles I. did not , 
permit him to ftay at eee (for, being lame, 
, he 
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he could join neither fide); but when they 
were over, he tried to raife fome trees, which 
he planted round the houfe and gardens. 
There were indeed but two rows of them; 
but I make no doubt he would have gone en, 
if death had not prevented him. My father - 
fucceeded him, who, as I have been told, 
both loved and underitood planting, -as well 
as any man in his time: He began to plant, 
todrain, and enclofe his grounds to very good 
purpofe, and I queftion not would have gone 
on in the fame way ;_ but his father-in-law 
dying, he went to take poffeflion of the eftate 
in right of my mother, who was heirefs, and 
fettled at Leflie; where he planted a great 
deal. Pict : . 
As I was then very young, I ftaid at 
Leflie with my mother, and this place was 
iet to tenants. They pulled up the hedges, — 
plowed down the banks, and let the drains 
fill up fo, that, when I came to refide here, 
every thing of that kind was in ruins, ex- 
cept the thickets to the eaft and weft of the 
houfe. 7 | | 
As I was not then of age, I took -pleafure | 
in fports, dogs, and horfes ; but had no man- 
ner of inclination to plant, inclofe, or im- 
prove my grounds; but, being at laft obliged © 
to. make fome inclofures, for grazing my — 
horfes; I found the buying of hay very ex- « 
penfive ; this made me with to have enough — 
of my own; yetl did little or nothing sania : 
| in 
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_ kind for fome years; but, as your grandmother 
was a great lover of planting, fhe did what 
fhe could to engage me to'it; but in vain. 
At latt, fhe afked leave to go about it 5. which 
fhe did;. and I was much pleafed with fome 
little things that were both well laid out and 
executed, though none of, them are now to 
be feen: For,,when the defigns grew more 
extenfive, we were forced to take away what 
was firft done. Though the firtt Marquis of 

Tweeddale, my Lord Rankeilor, Sir Wil- 
liam itunes my. father, with fome others, 
had planted a great deal; yet, I will be bold 
‘to fay, that planting was not well under{tood 
in this.country, till this century began. I 
think it was the late Earl of Mar that firft 
introduced the wildernefs way of planting 
amongft us, and very much improved the 
tafte of our Gentlemen, who very foon fol- 
lowed his example. I had given over my 
fondnefs for fport, and began to like planting 
- better than I had done; and I refolved to 
have aawildernefs. 1 fixed upon fome g ground 
near my bowling-green; 1 laid it ont ina 
centre with fourteen. walks from it, the moft - 
of them having tolerable good terminations ; 
but as it was too little, in fome years I ens 
larged it greatly; and your father, who’had 
an admirable tafte, put it in the figure it is 
now in. The growth of it is very furprifing, 
confidering how few years it is fince it was 
anata but as I] take that to be owing to 
A 2 fone 
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_fome reafons that are fitting for you to know, 
1 fhall tell them here.. The ground for the 
moft part was rich, and what was not, was 
very favourable for trees: I made trench it 
very well ; the plants were young, and they 
were fet clofe together ; the foil not of a ftiff 
binding nature, fo as to keep the water from 
running through, as fome clays are. Tho? 
trenching in fuch foils opens the ground, as 
far as the fpade poes; yet below that, the 
ground is fo firm, that the rain can go no fur- 
ther, but ftays as in a difh: This chills the 
roots of the trees, and makes them canker at 
top, and by degrees die downwards. Who- 
ever has the misfortune of fuch a foil, though 
_he fhould trench it never fo well, ought to fet 
his trees upon the furface, and throw earth 
upon the roots to keep them fixed, that the 
roots may put out when they beft can; but 
where my wildernefs itands, the roots had 
freedom to run any where. Setting trees 
deep is a dangerous error, every where to be 
fhunned. This method of. planting which ] 
_ took, I believe, was an excellent one, for the 
following reafons. 7 
I have already told the advantage of 
trenching; 2d0, The youngnefs of the plants 
make them take root fooner than if they 
were elder, and the ground becomes natural 
tothem. 3/0, The fetting them clofs toge- 
ther, makes every tree fhelter ancther, and fo 
rife the falter. I know fome people make ob- 
dc. jections 
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jections to what I advance, but I hope to an- 
{wer them all to your fatisfaction. 

Firft, They fay, trenching -is expenfive ; 
and then the keeping the ground from weeds. . 
and grafs, cofts labour, and of courfe money. 
- To this lanfwer, lown it is fo; but as it is 
to be but once trenched, and the keeping | 
clean is only neceffary for two years ; nay, 
if after trees are planted, and turnip-feed fown 
amongtft them, it will keep down the weeds 
for the firft fummer; and if they are dug in 
the beginning of winter, they do the trees fo- 
inuch fervice, that the cleaning after is’ but a 
trifle. Whoever loves to fee their trees. 
thrive, when they try this method, I hope 
will not grudge it to their wildernefs, or near 
their houfe ; for, in the courfe of this paper,. 
you will find, I propofe cheaper ways of 
planting than, I believe, ever any recom- 
mended. ne 

Objeftion 2. That it takes a great many 
plants. ‘I anfwer it doth; but, as I hope to 
fhew, tree-fecds are not dear, efpecially if gor 
from our own trees, or from a friend ; and 
I fhall demonttrate, that a feed bed-is made at 
a fmall expence ; and I advife that all trees 
(almoft) fhould be planted out for you after 
they have ftood two years from their peeping 
above ground; but as fome feeds lie longer 
by near a year than others, I hall diftinguifh: 
them as 1 mention the different kinds of 


‘trees, 
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Odj. 3. By this way of planting, a great 
many trees mutt be loft; for, being fet fo 
clofs they muft kill one another, fince it muft 
impoverith the ground fo much, that it is not 
able to give nourifhmenttothem. To this I 
anfwer, I have fhewn, that feeds are cheap, 
and fhall fhew that the raifing of them cofts 
‘Jittle. Befides, trees fet clofe together, affitt 
one another in running up; but as fome 
will always thrive better than others, thofe 
who profper will, with their fhade, and drop- 
ping upon the f{maller ones, make them — 
dwindle, and die at laft; and if fo, the lofs is 
but fmall, though I propofe to cut down thefe 
unthriving ones, and perhaps they may fhoot 

up for underwood, and by frequent cutting 

over, they may yield fome profit, and can do 
no harm to the more thriving ones, that are 
left uncut. This has been my practice, tho’ 
I was advifed to lift the unthriving ones, and 
plant them fomewhere elfe ; but this I could 
not agree to; for in taking them up the fpade 
muft cut the roots of them that are defigned 
to ftand: fo that 1 think the cutting them o- 
ver inuch the better way. As for the ground’s 
not being able to nourifh fo many trees, I 
_ have feen a nurfery, that was neglected; the 
plants at firft, having been fet within a foot of 
one another, run up toa great height, and 
even grown fo great, that they almoft touch- 
ed.one another. Now, by means of cutting 
down, they will not require fo much nourifh- 
ment > 
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ment; but, if it fhould be fufpected that they 
‘drew too much juice from the trees left to 
ftand, it is very eafy to cut them below 
ground, to kill them. As to wilderneffes, it 
is probable I {hall have occafion to fpeak of 
them afterwards ; but I fhall go on to give 

ou an account of the progrefs of planting a- 
ag this place. 

After the wildernefs (I mean the little 
thing with the ftraight walks) was finifhed, 
your grandmother came to me, with another 
propofal. There was a field of three hun- 
Scots acres, each one fifth larger than an Eng- _ 
lifh acre, called the muir of Tynningham, | 
that was common to fome of my tenants, and 
a neighbouring Gentleman, the ground of ve- 
ry little value, except fome fmall part of it, 
for which one of my tenants paid a trifle of. 
rent. This ground fhe defired to inclofe and 
plant ; it feemed too great an attempt, and 
almoft every body advifed her not to under- 
take it, as being impracticable ; of which 
number, I confefs, I was one; but fhe faid,. if 
I would agree to it, fhe made no doubt of 
getting it finifhed. -I gave her free leave ; the 
Gentleman and tenants had their lofs made up 
to them ; and, in the year 1707, fhe began | 
to inclofe it, and called it Binning-wood. Af- 
ter fhe had begun to plant it, I thought ic 
would be a pity not to have a centre in ir, 
and walks from it, with the beft terminations 
we could find: For that end I traverfed the 

ground, 
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ground, till I found what I wanted. I told 
this to my wife, who went and looked at ir, 
liked it very well ; but walking about, lighe- _ 
ed on a fpot of ground that fhe thought more 
proper for acentre. 1 preferred my choice, 
fhe her’s; but knowing that the Earl of Hop- 
toun, the prefent Earl of Marchmont, and 
the late Sir John Bruce, were to be here in a 
few days, we refolved to leave the determi- 
nation of this controverfy to them. , 
When they came, we all went to the field: 
The fpot your grandmother had pitched on 
was the firft we came to; here the ftopped, 
and faid what fhe could‘ in praife of her choice. 
' I.begged to go on to mine; but my Lord 
Marchmont faid, it would be beft. to fet up 
the inftraments there, and to take the views. 
and walks ; when that was done, he would 
go forwards, and do the like at mine; and 
when both were laid down on paper, it might 
be judged which was beft. In the mean time, 
Sir John Bruce had ftrageled from us, and 
fent to tell, he had lighted upon a finer fpor 
of ground fora centre, than either of the two 
we were contending for: My Lord March- 
mont fent him the fame anfwer he had given 
me; and when he had ended what he had to 
do at mine, he went and did fo at the place 
where Sir John was at. When we returned 
to the houfe, he laid down the whole field’ 
on paper, with the three centres, and the 
walks from each ef them. When this was- 
fhewn, 
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fhewn, it was agreed unanimoufly, that all 
the three fhould be laid out on the ground; 
and the planting carried on by that plan. . 
This was done, and ftands fo to this day, 
with very little variation ; only, that there 
are fome ferpentine walks, and fome figures, 
laid down by your dear father, when he was . 
but ten years old. An incredible number of 
trees are planted in this field; but I fhall fay 
nothing about the method that was taken, 
becaufe Iam to tell you how every kind of 
tree isto be managed. I fhall only fay, that 
all who fee it exprefs themfelves highly plea- 

fed with it. é | 
_I now took pleafure in planting, and in in- 
clofing ; but, becaufe I did not like the huf- 
bandry practifed in this country, I got fome 
farmers from Dorfetfhire. This made me 
divide my ground ; but as I knew the cold- 
nefs of the climate, and the bad effects the 
high winds had, I made {trips of planting be- 
twixt every inclofure, fome forty, fifty, or ~ 
fixty feet broad, as I thought beft. Thefe 
look very well, and 1 hope will be a great 
fhelter, and come to warm the ground. From 
thefe Englifhmen we came to the knowledge 
of fowing and management of the grafs-feeds; 
a thing of fo great advantage, that I intend to 
write fomething on that head to you, after I 
have finifhed what I have to fay about trees. 
After making inclofures and {trips of plant- 
ing, [turned my eyes to a piece of ground 
| near 
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near the houfe very barren, that carried no» 
thing but furzes, or, as they are called here, 
Whins. My father had planted fome of it 

with birch ; but having been fpoiled by cat- 
tle in my minority, were very much {tunt-— 
ed. Ihad cut them down fome years be- 

fore, and planted fome other trees amongft 
them. Upon my going one year to London, 

E committed it to your father, who took it in. 
hand, made it in walks, and now it is an ex=— 
ceeding pretty {pot of ground 5 and as it eve- 
ry way differs from any thing about this 
place, it is liked by all that fee it. This done,, 
and your grandmother feeing the unexpected 
faccefs of her former_projects, went on to 

another, that all who heard of it were pofitive 

it would be to no purpofe. 

The ftory is this:, There is a Jarge warren. 
here clofe by the fea-fide, vaftly fandy > 
This, with feveral acres of arable, and paf- 
ture-land, was formerly let for a trifle ; fome 
years ago we found the rabbits (which were 
in great plenty, fince what is called Warren 
was at leaft four hundred acres) came out 
upon the neighbouring grounds, deftroyed 
much corn, and eat over what trees I had 
planted, or hedges that were near them. This 
made us demolifh the warren, that is to fay, 
root out the rabbits as much as we could; fo — 
that all this large field was laid wafte, and only 
ferved to give a very little food to fome fheep, — 
and young black cattle; but ftill we did not 

repent 
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sepent the deftroying of the rabbits. A Gen- 
tleman, who had lived fome time at Ham- 
burgh, one day walking with your grand- 
mother, faid, That he had feen fine trees 
growing upon fucha foil. She took the hing, 
and planted about fixty or feventy acres of 
this warren. All who faw it thought that the 
time, labour, and trees, were thrown away ; 
but, to their great amazement, they faw them 
profper as well as in the beft grounds. The 
whole field was dead fand, with fcarce any 
grafs on it ; nor was it only fo poor upon the 
furface, but continued fo fome yards down. 
dhe next thing that was fallen upon, -was a 
field fo poor, that, after beitowing more la- 
bour and manure on it than it was worth, yet 
the next year it. was as bad as it had been 
before.. i refolved to fight no more with ir, 
and planted it all; and I cannot fay but ic 
anfwers very well. As lL have a great deal 
more of fuch kind of land, 1 defign to plant 
it all. ) ae 

Thus, my dear child, I have given you a. 
kind of hiftorical account of the beginning 
and progrefs of planting here. I fhallnow go 
on to give you my opinion, of the beft me- 
thod of raifing and planting the difference 
Kinds of trees, in ufe in this country.” And, 
as Lam fure, 1 fhall differ from all chat have 
written on this fubject, yet you may depend 
onit; I fhall tell you nothing, but what I 

| | have 
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have experience of, and when | fay any thing — 
I have only by report, I fhall warn you of it. 


CHAPTER 1 


Have read ail the books I could lay my 
] hands on that are in Englifh on the fub- 
ject of planting, (and they are not few in 
number 3) fome good things are to be met 
with in moft of them, though there are none 
that I intirely agree with. John Evelyn, 
Efg; feems to have had great {kill; but his 
language is affectedly cramp ; she fhews, jin 
my mind, too much regard.to the age of the 
moon, and other niceties, that I think ab- 
folutely unnecefflary: He is tedious, and 
makes too many digreflions; but in the main 
is a good author. I have been much indebr- 
ed to him, and fhall have occafion to mention 
him often. Mofes Cook was gardener to the 
Earl of Effex, and wrote much about the 
fame time; he feems to have underftood his 
bufinefs ; and his book has been of great ufe ; 
yet in many things I differ widely from him. 
Many have written fince ; but the moft part 
have only been tran{cribers from thefe two, 
even to fetting down their errors, and have ad- 
ded many more of their own. Somehave writ _ 
intirely like philofophers ; but though no 
man 
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man can be the worfe of philofophy, yet I an: 
fure the affair of planting may be carried on 
very fuccefsfully with very little of it; fo that 
what they fay ferves more to entertain, than 
to inftruct the reader. However, there have 
been many ufeful difcoveries made of late, 
and I hope there {till fhall be more ; for my 
part I fhall only fet down what I know to be 
right from my own long experience. I fhall 
begin with the different ways of raifing trees. 
By feeds, isthe moft natural and common 
way 5 but fome kinds do not carry any, or 
we have not got the knowledge of gathering 
and managing them. I know authors ge- 
nerally begin a differtation upon the elements. 
Their next chapter is upon the different ways 
of propagating trees from feeds, fuckers, lay- 
ers, flips, and cuttings. 1 fhall begin with 
the oak, and tell how it is to be raifed ; then 
how it is to be managed, till it is fit for the 
ax.—When I have done that, I fhall write of 
all the other trees 1 have experience of in the 
fame manner, © Ba ce 


Sri GT bai. 

Of the Oak, ° 
The oak is raifed by the feed called the 
acorn. Authors mention different kinds in 


Britain ; but 1 own I know nothing of ir. 
Bess J 
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I have raifed many, but could never obferve 
any odds amongft them. All my acorns came 
from England; yet I think there muft be 
more kinds than one; for that which comes 
from abroad; and is ufed for barrels, and 
wainicoting, feems-to be of a very different 
kind; but I could never procure any acorns: 
of this kind, though I am {till in hopes of get- 
ting fame of them. I have raifed anany oaks, 
by fetting the acorns in the ground, where 
they are defigned to ftand, without being 
removed; and I-think it by far the beft way, 
if the field-mice could be kept from de- 
ftroying them; becaufe every time a tree is 
removed, it puts adtop to the growth. Where 
the ground was bare, as:in Binning- wood, and 
the warren when it was ‘begun to be planted, 
the acorns did very well:: But, now that no 
cattle are allowed to eat the grafs, it is grown 
fo rank, that it falls down in winter; fo that 
now it is fe matted together, that the young 
fhoots cannot force their way through 3 be- 
fides the mice and other vermine harbour 
there. Thefe two things have coft me many _ 
bufhels of acorns. The way I have taken of | 
late is, to make feed-beds after this: manner. 
We trench a piece of good ground, and lay 
it out in beds, as gardeners do. On them the 
acorns are put with the fharp point to the 
earth, and then cover them about an inch 
deep. The beft feafon for this work is, 
when the acorns drop in October ; but as I 

had 
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had mine fron: England, [ never. could: fet 
them fo early, but 1 was fure to put them in 
the ground as foon asI got them, if it- was mot 
froft. After they peep above the ground, 
they ought to have fome earth: fitted upen 
them ; for. froft. may fwellithe ground,. fo as 
to fpew up fome of the acorns: in that cafe, 
they muft: be put in-again with a finger 5 if 
weeds come up, they. muft be. carefully. taken 
away. Afterthey have been in this bed. for 
two full years, and.as much more as from 
the fowing-time in October, till the planting- 
time in February, fome authors fay,. they 
fhould ftand»three years in the feed-bed, by 
a notion that the acorn in two years has not 
exhautfted all its fub{ftance into the plant. 
But | have been very careful to obferve thar, 
and never could obferve any part of the acorn’ 
not confumed. I. propofe, in. the February: 
after they have {ftood two years, that they 
fhould be planted out for good and all. I 
thought-this had been a notion of my own ; 
but fince I began to ufe this method, I faw:a - 
wood planted by a gentleman after this man- 
ner, that was ina very thriving way. The 
things that put me upon altering thecommon 
cuftom was, that the trenching ground for 
nurfery was both expenfive and troublefome, 
for they muft be kept clean; which is conti- 
nual labour. Another reafon I gave before, 
that every removal of a tree checks the 
growth; and the third reafon. was, that fox 
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many years Thad fet out the firs from the 
feed-bed to where they were always to. ftand 
with great fuecefs: fo that if } could raife alt 
nly trees from the fecd without any remo- 
ving, it would certainly be the beft way 3. 
but I have given reafons why it cannot be 
done. In-al] the authors I have read, there 
is one pofitive order that I never follow, viz. 
the cutting off the top-root or the carrot-root 
of the oak. I think ir needlefs when they 
are taken from the feed bed, and I never in- 
tend) to plant an oak another way. The 
writers'on planting take up much time in ad- 
vifing the fetting the fume fide of the tree to 
the fun that’ was to ‘it before ;) but I think 
this is a nicety not worth the regarding. 
They likewife tell what forts of foils are mott 
proper for the oak’; but as it is my favourite 
tree, I have planted it every where, and I can 
fhew them very thriving on rich, poor, mid- 
dling, heathy, gravelly, clayey, mofley, 
{pouty, and rocky ground, nay even upon 
dead fand. And it is vifible that the oak 
erows every where on my gronnds fatter 
than any other tree , fome of the aquaticks 
only excepted. } 
Having faid'fo much, I fhall now mention 
fomething of what diftance from one another 
the oaks fhould be fet at. .In natural woods 
the trees ftand clofe, but in time the leaft 
thriving decay, by often cutting, and the 
dropping of the trees that are left for timber, 
| | they 
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they perifh by this means. Large oaks ftand 
at a great diftance ; but I cannot allow that 
to be a good reafon why, in new plantations, 
oaks fhould be fet at forty, fifty, or fixty feet 
diftance, far lefs (as {ome of our modern au- | 
thors advife) at as many yards’; for thouglt- 
they may fee great trees ftand fo, yet it is 
more than prebable thefe trees ftood in a- 
thicket, and the reft'n time have been taken: 
away. It iscertain, if we fhould planttrees.— 
at that diftance, particularly in a country fo- 
fubject to winds, they might turn bufhes per- 
haps, but never come to be what is called a» 
tree. I ‘have proved that acorns are not dear, 
nor doth'it require much trouble or expence - 
to raife them ; fo that-fhould we lofe nine in: | 
ten, it is but a trifle ; but that may be faved : 
too by planting lefs valuable trees ‘among the 
oaks, that; bythe cutting them down, may 
yield fome profit, without doing any harm to 
the oaks ; on the contrary, do them fervice, . 
by keeping them warm, as I have faid' before 
in my-anfwers ‘to the objections againt{t’ clofs 
planting ; fo that I think, it oaks are planted | 
at twenty feet diftance, and other trees fet a- 
mongft them, it may do very well; and if 
afterwards, when they have deftroyed the o- 
ther trees, if they are thought to-ftand too 
near, they maybe thinned at pleafuré, and ‘no 
fear but merchants may be got for fuch half- 
grown oaks. I now come to*the: pruning, . 
No tree fhould- be allowed to-fork,-I mean to - 
} SF er puts 
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put out two ftems, one upright fhoot fhould 
only be fuffered ; for when there are two or 
more, the fap that fhould all run into one, and 
make ita good tree, is difperfed into many ; ; 
and this negle&t is the caufe that millions of 
trans never come to the quarter of the value 
they would have arrived at, had due care 
been taken to have then trained up to one 
ftem : So Lrecommend the beginning to prune 
them, and all other forett- -trees, when they 
are young. At the fame time, I am not for 
leaving; the trees quite. without branches ; but 
I would have, but few. If the. tree has been 
neglected, begin at thé undermoft branches, 
take them and the next row clean away 3 but 
when you come higher up, only take off a 
branch here and there, or fhorten fome, which 
mutt be cut away by. the body of the tree 
next feafon, and thin the head, fo that the 
winds may get through ; for if a tree is top- 
- heavy, the wind. will take fuch impref- 
fion on it, that ie will either break fhort, or 
be laid over; fo that it will never grow a 
ftraight tree. By this way. of doing, as I 
have propofed; a tree may be brought to what 
height one pleafes, without any more branches 
than what are neceflary. To draw up the 
flip, the cleareft account of this, is to be met 
with in Mofes Cook’s book, in the chapter of 
oaks, The. belt time, I think, for pruning is 

after the fap is at reft, by a pretty hard froft ; 
but tho’ the branches are cut off at this Galane 
many 
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thany trees, particularly the oak, are very apt 
to puc out {mall young fhoots at the fame 
place where the carryers were cut off. Thefe 
fhould be cud off the midfummer after the fir 
pruning 3, and if.done fo fora few fummers, 
the bark of the tree will grow fo firm, that ne 
more fhoots will break out on the fides. 
Some people lop, (by that I mean cut the 
the tops of the oaks); but I intirely difap- 
prove of that practice, fince the bigher an oak 
is, the greater is its value. There is another 
way of managing oaks and other trees, that 
I think may be as good as pruning 3 and that 
is, the nibbing off the faid buds in the fpring. 
If this practice. is begun when the trees are 
young, it will have very good effects; fince, 
by checking the fap’s breaking out. on the 
fides, it forces it to run up to the top of the 
tree. | fhall not wafte any time with telling 
the ufes of this tree, fince every body knows - 
its value. And now kL have faid all that I 
thought needful of the management of this 
excellent tree, that has been fo long called 
the king of the foreft, and fhall now treat of - 
the beech. Ales | 


SEG t.: Th 
Of the Beech. 
Though they who have writ about trees, 


mention two kinds of beeches; I know no 
difference. 
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difference. They are to be raifed from the 
muft ; and could it be preferved from ver= 
min, fhould never be removed, but the feed 
fet where it is to ftand: But the mice, €e: 
are fo fond of it, .that I am forced to fow the. 
muft in a feed-bed, and treat this tree in-e- 
very: thing Iryke the oak ; fo-l refer-youto 
what is above. But there is one. great dif- 
ference ; for-as the oak will:thrive on almoft 
any ground, the beech is very thy. In good 
ground it thrives very well, but not in clay 
er wet; but for gravellyor dry fandy ground, 

none better. It is a beautiful tree ; and tho’ 

when young, grows fome time very crooked ; 
yet, as it grows older, will turn ftraight. Te 
ought to be difbudded and’ pruned, as I-di- 
rected of the oak. It makes-a fine hedge for 
beauty i in a’ wildernefs, but I doubt it is not 
good for coppice-wood, fimce they fay it doth 
rife kindly from the root, when cut down. 
But of this I have no experience; it is very 
proper for walks, or avenues, or groves. But 
Ethink, were the timber of it’ lefs ufed for 
chairs, bed-{fteads, Ge. it would be better; 
for the worm takes it foon. In other coun- 
tries, it gives a price for feuel; but, as we 
have a great many coal-mines, I hope we fhalk 
never be reduced to cut our moft beautiful 
trees for firing. Now I go on to 


SECT. 
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Suds Goibe T. 
Of the Elm. 


There are many different kinds of this 
tree. I fhalk begin. with what has grown 
long in this country, and is called the Scots 
elm. There are many huge trees of this kind, 
both as to ftature and egreatnels, yet remain- 
ing, that if they had in their youth met with 
fuch difbudding and pruning as I have recom- 
mended, would have been furprifingly beauti- 
ful, and of great value ; but they have been al- 
lowed to fork, and to run out into great arms, 
which is a pity, fince the timber of it is both 
firong, of fine colours, and prettily veined, 
very little inferior (in my cpinion) to fome. 
of the Weft-India woods fo much’ run after 
for tables, chairs, chefts and cabinets. It is 
propagated by the. feed, which they carry 
plentifuliy almoft every year. It has been 
fome other elm than this, that Mr Evclya 
fays, ripens its feed in March and April ;. for 
this! doth not ripen till:the beginning or mid-. 
dle of June: Itvisoa light feed, much like 
‘hops; it is to be gathered when ripe, which 
is Known when the hufk is full, and the feed 
firm. The way of fowing it; is; ona bed 
well trenched, and finely raked, lay the feed 
on pretty thick, and draw. the earth (thar 

id has 
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has been thruft off with the back of the rake) 
ever the bed, as the gardeners do when they 
fow carrots. When the plants have fprung 
up half an inch, it will be fit to fift on fome 


fine earth to fix them the better. Then keep 


them free from all weeds for two years, 
and then fet them where they are to ftand 
for good. I have always found this. tree 
fhyer as to the foil it grows on, than either 
the oak or the beech 5 and I cannot fay that 
they thrive, except upon good ground. In 
fuch ground-as my wildernefs, when trenched; 
they profper exceedingly ; but as IL have 
tried. them every where, where they do not 
like the foil, they are fcabby, ftunted, hide- 
bound things; and in my mind it is loft. Ja- 
bour to plant them in poor weak ground. I 
am not fure if this tree is what in England-is 
called the witch-elm. Another kind, witha 
leaf like: that. of the horn-beam, I have heard 
called the London elm. The long walk at 
Holland-houfe, and the incomparable one at 


Kenfington (now hedged) is, of what I call 


the London elm. In the hedge rows about — 


that city, this tree grows in great plenty ; 
and the cuftom: is, to cut off all the fide- 
branches clofe by the body of the tree, and 


only leave a very little head ; fo that in win- » 


ter, the country looks as if it were intirely 


inclofed by high hedges ; and in the fpring, | 


are as bare as may-poles, except the little 
head, that appears to be no bigger than.a 


broom. 
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broom ufed in a ftable. How often they 
repeat this operation, or what ufe they turn 
thefe prunings to, I cannot tell. They fay 
the timber is of great ufe. 1 believe it doth 
not: carry feed ; but it is raifed of layers, 
flips taken from the root, or by fuckers. 
Mr Evelin advifes to raife them after this 
manner? Take, fays he, truncheons of the 
boughs and arms of elms, cut the fcantling of 
a man’s arm, about an ell in length; thefe 
mutt be chopped on each fide oppofite, and 
laid into trenches about half a foot deep, co- 
vered about two or three fingers with good 
mould. The feafon for this work is the end 
of January, or early in February, if the frofts 
do not hinder. And, after the firft year 
you may cut or faw the truncheons off, in as 
many places as you find caufe, and as the 
fhoots and rooted fprouts will direét, for 
tranfpjantation. Another method he advifes, 
is, lop a young elm, the lop being about three 
years growth. Do it in the latter end of 
‘March, when the fap begins to creep into the: 
boughs, and the buds are ready to break out; 
cut the boughs into lengths of four feet 
flanting,leaving the knot where the bud feems 
to put forth in the middle. Interr thefe fhore 
pieces in trenches of three or four inches 
deep, and in good mould well troden, and they 
will infallibly procure you a crop ; but, as I 
only tried thefe methods Jaft fpring, I can- 
not tell how they fucceed; but I fhall tell 
: you 
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you afterwards, if I Jive. NW. B. As this 
kind of elm is not raifed in a feed-bed, it will 
be proper to have a nurfery to fet them. in. 
This is a piece of ground trenched and made 
free from weeds and roots; into this fer your 
young elms, thus raifed, at a foot’s diftance e-. 
very way ; there let them ftand, the ground 
being kept clean, fortwo years ; and then they 
may be fet for good. There are more kinds 
of elms'in England, but I have not experi- 

-ence of them. Befides another kind, ‘called 
the Dutch elm, that will grow upon a much 
coarfer foil, than any 1 have named; I never 
faw any of them of the fize of what is called 
a tree; nine are all young; I am told they 
never grow thirty feet high, and 1am igno- 
rant ifthe timber is of any ufe. It putsout 
numberlefs fuckers, fo that it fpoils all grafs- 
walks within the reach of their roots. Some 
ufe them for hedges; but, I think, both they 
and the Scots elm are unfit for that ufe, their 
leaves. being too broad and difagreeably 

rough. One thing I had forgot, when 1 was 
writing of the oak, but I fhall fet it down 
here, as being necefflary for all trees fet out as 
I have advifed from the feed-bed, That care 
fhould be taken, to keep the grafs and weeds 
from growing about the roots of the plants, 
left they choke or {trangle them; when they 
once come away heartily, neither can ftop 
their growth. Igo on to 


SECT. 
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SECT. Iv, 
Of the Afo. 


Which is raifed from the feed commonly 
called the Afben-keys. They are ripe in Oc- 
tober. When gathered, they fhould be car- 
ried where the feed bed is already prepared, 
and the earth preffed off with the back of the 
_rake; the feed fhould be laid on this bed fo 
as to coveritall, and then the earth mutt be 
drawn ‘over the feed. I think the fooner this 
js done, after the feed is ripe, the better; but 
though the feed be thus fown, yet it will 
not begin to peep above ground till fpring 
twelve-months after. I chufe to fow them 
thus, rather than be at the trouble: of laying 
them in fand for a year, and then fowine 
them in afeed-bed. After they appear, they 
fhould be let ftand for two years in this bed, 
carefully weeded, and then fet out for good, 
as I have faid above; and the fame care of . 
keeping them clean, difbudding, and pruning, 
fhould be taken of them, as I have advifed of 
other trees. It is hard tobe diftin@ as to 
the foil that the afh delights to prow in; fome- 
times an afh is feen to thrive very well on a 
four, wet, fiiff foil, and within two yards of it, 
upon the fame kind, the other afhes, are fuch 
bark-bound flunied things, that it is a fhame 
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to fee them. All this makes me wonder why 
fome, who have writ about woods, fhould lay 
it down asa rule in the planting of woods, 
that every third fett fhould be an afh. Jam 
fare, that if 1 had done fe in the grounds I 
have planted, J fhould have repented it long 
erenow. In my wildernefs, and fome other 
places, they thrive prodigioufly ; yet I with I 
had fet fewer of them there; for it is a tree 
that is fo long of putting out its leaf, that it 
gives a winter look to the whole field, | in fpite 
of the verdure of the other trees, tho? when 
it puts out its leaves, they are of a chearful 
green, and carries them when moft other 
trees fhed theirs, tho’ not always. It is a tree 

of great, almott general ufe; I therefore en- 
courage it in the. {trips of planting betwixt 
the inclofures, and what part of my woods I 
can get ittothrive in. They are not proper to 
be fet very near corn-fields, the roots run- 
ning within reach.of the plow, and the leaves 
taint the grafsin autumn. This tree, if care- 
fully managed, as I have directed, may be 
brought to a great height and Mie and 


of value. 
SE iC; Vi 
Of the Walnut. 


_ Thistree isonly propagated by the nut, Some 
talk of different kinds; but as what we get 
are 


¥ 
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are all from France, they feem all alike to me- 
This tree of all others (if poffible) fhould ne. 
ver be removed, fince it fuffers much by it; 
but becaufe of the vermin we are forced to - 
manage it in every thing like the oak. The 
fide-buds and branches of this tree fhould be 
carefully taken away, (and what I never can 
fay enough again{t) forking fhould be prevent- 
ed; for no tree is more apt to fork than this 
one, and-none lofes more of its value by do- 
ing fo. Had we greater plenty of this ufeful 
and beautiful timber, the furniture of our 
houfes, fuch as chairs, tables, bedfteads, &c. 
now made of beech, would be much more 
handfome, as well as durable, befides the great 
demand the cabinet-makers always have for it; 
k therefore with it was more propagated, 


SEE TinyVi 
Of the Chefnut. 


This tree thrives beft when raifed from the 
nut. We muft treat it as the oak in all 
refpects; but if it could be preferved from ver-- 
min, would do far better unremoved.- It is 
very apt to put out fuckers, and many fide- 
branches, which ought to be taken carefully 
away; for it inclines much to fpread. If this 
is not done, it will not be eafy to get it to 
grow to a great height, which it will do if 

| Ca care 
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care js taken of it. Whiy a late reverend au- 


thor has placed the chefnut amongtt the leffer 


kind of trees, 1 know not, fince I have feen 
them very high, and proportionately large ; 
and that there is the remains of one in Eng- 
Jand, that I think has been looked on’as the 
greateft tree in it. Chefnut is the beft under- 
wood of-any, the maple only excepted; it 
lives under the drop of another tree, and fo 
is very excellent for coppice. It loves the 
fame foil as the walnut doth, which thrives 
beft upon a rich land. Some raife them by 
layers and fuckers ; but it is my fix’d opinion. 
and practice, that it is beft to raife all trees 
from the feed, if it carry any. Whether the 
chefnuts that are produced here will ferve for 
feed, I cannot fay ; for tho’ they are fometimes 
perfedly formed, grow hard, tho” fmall, ri- 
pen, and are very well tafted. What we get 
every year from Spain, France and Portugal, 
are fo much fairer, that I always chufed to 
fet the foreigners. I know a Gentleman who. 


cut down. fome he had planted himfelf, and _ 


wainfcotted a room with them. To me it 
feemed very pretty, yellowifh, with black 
veins. Mr Evelyn tells many ufes made of 
them 3 but as I only write how trees are to 
be raifed the beft way, and to advife the 
jhunning old errors, 1 {hall not launch out to 


fay all 1 know, far lefs to-repeat what I have — 


heard or read. ‘There is another kind called — 


the borfe chefnut. 
| SECT. 
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SEC TF.. VIE. 
Of the Horfe Chefnut. 


This tree is raifed by the nut very like in 
look to the other; but if tafted, is intolerably 
bitter. I think it one of the moft beautiful 
trees that I ever faw. It has aclear, {mooth, 
fhining bark; it naturally grows upright; has 
(1 think) the broadeft leaf of any tree we 
have, and comes earlieft out in the fpring; it 
earries a fine flower, white forthe moft part, — 
tho’ fome have them more redith. The flower 
ftands erect ; thefe are fucceeded by the nut ; 
but then this tree has the misfortune to be 
very brittle, and cannot refift the wind, but 
is often {apt over when in its greateft beauty ; 
yet when cut hedgeways, {as ac Highgate), 
it ftands the ftorm, and grows to a tolerable 
height; but the hedging of trees (in my opi- 
nion) takes away much of the beauty they 
have in their natural fhapes 3 yet to farround 
a kitchen garden, or when you would have 
things warm and early, I know no fuch fhel- 
ter as a hedge of horfe chefnut. I never heard. 
that the timber of it was of any ufe; yet as. 
it is a vaft ornament about a place, I think it 
fhould be propagated, but not im woods, as 
the {weet chefnut. 
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SECT... VIL. 
Of the Plane Tree. 


This tree, I believe, is the fame with what 
in England is called the Sycamore. . By all I 
can oblerve, this appears to have been the fa- 
vourite tree in all the north part of Britain ; 
for there is no old feat, no gentleman’s houfe, 
nor any place where trees are, but the Plane 
is the moft numerous. It is raifed from the 
keys as the afh; but with this difference, that 
when fown in November when ripe, they 
rife early the next fpring, and when managed 
- as I have advifed that the other trées fhould 
be, the Plane will rife to a great height and 
largenefs; they carry a fine leaf, and put out 
early in the Spring, one a fortnight before the 
other ; but I fee no other difference betwixt 
them. It makes a fine fhade, and never yields 
to the wind, unlefs raifed when young under 
the fhelter of a wall, that makes it fhoot fo 
faft, that when it gets above it, the render- 
nefs of the fhoots makes it unable to refit the 
winds. It is fhy as tothe foil, but will thrive 
where the elm and afh do. For the ufes of 
this tree, I refer you to Mr Evelyn, who will 
inform, you, not only of this, but of every 
other tree. In the fame houfe where one room. 
is wainfcotted with chefnut, there is another 

| done 
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# done with Plane; it looks very well; but I . 
was told it was very hard to work 3 yet it 
takes the worm very foon, unlefs varnifhed 
on both fides: I believe it is of no great value, 
tho’ fome think otherwife; and I hear it haw 
been lately difcovered, that driven into the 
earth for pofts te gates, it lafls, without rot- 
ting, longer than any tree yet. tried: If this 
be true, ‘and what Mefirs Evelyn and Cook 
fay, that in a park the deer will net touch ir, 
there is no doubt it ought to. be propagated, 
fince it grows high, and great and {treight, 
has a broad leaf, looks well in thickets, and 
-refitts the winds.  ‘ . 


S oes Tht 1X, 
of the Horn-beam. 


Writers recommend the parinie this tree 
from layers or fuckers but I chufe to do ‘it 
by the feed, tho’ it lies as long before it peeps 
as the afl; doth; and fhould be ordered the 
fame way. It makes a pretty hedge in a wil- 
dernefs, and I hear comes to be a large tree ; 
but all I ever faw of them in this Country are 
but young; nay, I never faw a tall tree of 
this kind; for in Hertfordfhire, where they are 
in great plenty, they are all, as tar as Icould 
obferve, pollards; and I have-feen them fhoot- 
ing out frefh branches from the head when 

the 
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the body of the tree was quite hollow, and 
only the fhell left. I hear the timber is of 
ufe, but I have no kind of experience of it. 
Ihave many hedges of this plant, and have 
fet out feverals for trees; but whether [ have 
miftaken the foil I have planted them on, or 


what is the matter, I cannot tell; but as yet 


they thrive, as I expected, in hedges, they 
keep feathered from the ground to a great 
height, and like the beech carry the withered 
leaves till the new ones in the fpring thruft 
them off. This makes a hedge of Hiornbeam 
a great fhelter to any thing that is furronnded 
by it. If defigned for a hedge, it fhould be 
neither pruned nor difbudded, but if for a 
tree, fhould be both, and never fuffered te 


fork. 


SB Orr tae 
Of the Sarvice. 


¥am told of many kinds of this tree; F . 


have but one which has a dark green leaf, 
broad, white on the under fide; it carries 2 


_clufter of white bloffoms; they are fueceeded _— 


by one of red berries, by which they are 
raifed. Their colour makes a pretty variety 
when mixt with other trees; but whether it 
comes to be a large tree, or is of any value, 
I cannot tell; but I was once told there is one 

kind 
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kind of Sarvice that is as valuable as the mo- 
hogeny. What kind ic is, Lam yet to learn. 


2 SOB. Bes), XI. 
Of the Black Cherry. 


This is called here the Geen, and is of two 
forts ; the fruit of the one is black, and the 
other red, both (if large), delicious, and are 
much improved by grafting. They rife to a 
great height, and take up large bodies ; nor 
is it at all fhy what foil it is fet in. It has a 
fhining bark, is in great beauty in the end of 
April and the beginning of May, when quite 
covered with the white bloffoms, and in July 
when full of fruit, that it feldom fails to carry 
in great quantities. Mofes Cook. talks of 
one of a great height, and I very well believe 
him, yet it is very brittle, and foon broke by 
the wind. Iam told the frames of the com- 
mon rufh-bottomed chairs, that come from 
Holland, ‘are made of this tree. Be that as it 
will, it fhould be more encouraged than what 
itis, both for its beauty and fruit. 1 fhall 
now mention a very beantifal tree in 


SECT. 
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BCT eee 
T he Quick-Beam 


This tree is called in the country the rewan 
or roddan-tree; it bas a fmooth bark; the 
branches grew almoft upright, fo that it is 
difficult to prevent thenr from forking, yet 
may be done with care. It has a long nar- 


row leaf, bears a fine clufter of white flowers” 


in May, that-fhew very pretty, and the red 
fruit that hangs very long, gives it a rich 
Jook, and is a great relief to the black- birds 
and the thrufhes. The tree is eafily raifed 
by the berries. Rub off the pulp and fow the 
feed in the feed-bed as directed of other feeds. 
Do the fame with the Sarvice and the black- 
cherry; but the quickbeam lies as long be- 
low ground before it peeps as the afh; but L: 
am not fo pofitive as to the other two. Ine- 
ver faw a large tree of this kind but one, and 
it had been cut down, and fprung from the root 
in three ftems. I have no doubt but it may ~ 
(if taken care of ) become high and great e- 
nough. Mr Evelyn tells its ufes; but I fhall 
mention one that he doth not. The bark 
fells at equal price with that of the oak. It 
thrives in almoft any foil.. [was told by a 
friend, that unlefs the earth is now and. then 
{tirred at the roots of thefe trees, that they 

wilk 
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will grow bark-bound and unthriving ; but 
his are older than mine; ‘but fhould it happen, 
the cure is ealy, fi fince it is fo beautiful a tree; 

and of fuch fervice to the finging birds, and fit 
for tanning ; I think it ought to be propa- 
gated. I Jhall in the next fection recommend 
a tree that Ido not remember to have feen 
in England, though I am told they have 
thems nor ‘have I feen them mentioned by 
any of their authors as a tree; one indeed 


the of it as adfhrub. 


S E Osi KE; 
The Laburnum, or Peafe-cod Tree. 


-Thistree is fo called here. . I fhall firft de- 
{cribe it, and then tell how it is to be raifed. 
It has a yellowifh green bark, with leaves al- 
moft of the fame colour, fhaped like the tre- 
foil. It puts out a flower that hangs down 
like a bunch of grapes of a fine lemon-colour, 
fometimes a foot long, made up of a great 
many {mall flowers like the lilly, but different 
in colour. The lilly-flower is ereét, and the 
laburnum hangs. I have feen fo many flowers 
-upon an old tree of this kind, that it has been 
all over bright lemon-colour; after the flower, 
comes {mall pea-cods, one where every little 
flower was. Thefe, when ripe, are threfh- 
ed and fown in a feed-bed, as I have told o- 

ther 
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ther feeds are. After two years, they ought 
to be fet out; they are no ways fhy as to the 
foil they are planted in, neither is much look- | 
ing after required. The hares are fo fond of 

them, that they will eat nothing elfe if they 
can get them, fo that I fet numbers of them — 
that they may {pare my other trees. I am 
furprized that any creature fhould eat them, 

- for the bark is mott terribly bitter, and the 
feed is aftrong vomit; it has not been rec- 
koned a tall tree, fince it is very apt to fork, 
though I doubt not, with care in pruning, 
but they may be brought to be tall enough. 
I have fome that are as tall as the other trees, 
thatare of the fame age. Could we get them 
to take a great body, they might be of great 
value; for the timber is- exceedingly hard, 
and of an uncommon colour, viz. a bright 
yellow, vein’d with a blackifh purple. Were 
it ance the fize to be fawed into planks, it 
would make incomparable tables, (c. The | 
quickbeam and this tree when fet alternately in 
a walk, bas a very good effect. My crofs a- 
~ venue is lined with them. 


SEC T.. XIV. 
Of the Maple. 
The maple is to be uted A oie feeds fuc- 


kers, or layers, I chufe the firit way. It bears 
keys 
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keys like the plane; but they lie as long in 
the bed without fprouting as the afh, and 
fhould be managed in every thing like ir, 
We have few large trees of this kind that I 
know of ; but f have feen huge ones in Eng- 
land. It is much valued by cabinet-makers 
and gun-fmiths. . It.grows a beautiful tree; 
but the dropping of it is fo pernicious, that 
no other tree can live below it, though the 
maple itfelf will thrive under every thing, 
even the fir, which is the worft of all trees 
to grow under. It makes a pretty hedge in 
a wildernefs, and changes the colour of its 
leaf twice at leaft every year. I have little 
experience.of it myfelf ; but I fhall have oc- 
cafion to mention it afterwards, when I come 
to treat of fences. Mr Cock fays it loves a 
adry ground or a bank moft.. Mr Evelyn is 
very eloquent in the praife of this tree, and 
even extravagant when he tells the value the 
antients put upon tables of this timber. He 
talks of different kinds, but I. know but of 
one. I am intending to raife many of them. 
I proceed now to 


SECT. XV. 


Of the Lime. ? 


_ The lime, which is beft when raifed from 
the feed, though I could never raife one that 


way, 
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way, by reafon that I never knew it come to 
perfection here; and I hear but feldom in 
England. I have often given commiffions for 
it, “but thofe I employed neglected them; 1 
have raifed however a great many by layers. 
“There are two kinds, one whofe twigs are 
redifh in. winter, with a‘large round deaf; I 
prefer itto the other with the green twigs, and 
the more pointed fmaller leaf ; they are both 
to be raifed the fame way. This tree requires 
to be much pruned, to keep it from forking, 
yet it muft be done with difcretion ; for its 
allowed to be thick in the head.. The winds 
may harm it. It makes a fine hedge, either 
feathered from the root, and then they may 
be fet at two feet diftance, or fet at ten, and 
trained up to what height you pleafe, and 
then hedged above that either way. They 
are very beautiful. I have feen them twelve 
or fourteen feet high in the fem, and then | 
hedged. There is an avenue-of them at Zion- 
houfe, that, after a clear ftem, are clipped 
into pyramids 5 but I’thought it made them 
Jook too formal, and conftrained: Befides I 
think the natural fhape of a Jime-tree, with 
a little correction, much more ornamental ; 
and I believe this tree is of very little other 
ufe, though Mr Evelyn finds a great many. 


SEC€ T. 


=_- 
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mG. Tar VA 
Of the Hazel. 


Though [ think. this rather a bufh than-a 
tree, they are raifed from. the nuts, -and are 
to be ordered like the other: nuts 5. but as they 
nevcr come to be trees, Ihave been at little 
care about them. They ferve for under- 
wood, good forthe binding up faggots, and is 
of fpecial ufe for the fievier; but that doth 
not confume many. Some people like the 
- nuts, which are of many: kinds, as the com- 
mon, the Spanifh, the filbert, and the cob- 
nut. Dry ground is recommended for them, 
though 1 am certain Lhave feen them grow 
upon a quite contrary. foil. But now I have - 
faid fo much on trees that grow upon good 
fand, that I fhall end this chapter, and begin. 


€ HAPTER IL. of Agquaticks. 
| SECTION I. 
Of thé Birch. 
AN amphibious tree, that thrives upon a 
. wet, dry, rich, poor, fandy, clayey, 


gravelly, or rockey foil. It carries a feed 
| D2 thar: 
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that one of iny people pretends to know how 
to manage, though hitherto his fuccefs has 
not been great; but as foon as I have feen 
his way fucceed I fhall add the receipt. The 
way J have taken has been, to beg leave of 
the Gentlenien who have woods to allow 
my people to yather the young birches, 
either fuckers, or from the blown feed; but 
as thefe Gentlemen are not careful enough to 
keep the cattle from pafturing in their wcods, 
the moft part of the plants 1 could get were 
eat over 3 this obliged me to cut them clofs 
above the root when 1 fet them ; but as they 
now begin to. come up in my own woods, 
where no cattle are allowed to come, I hope 
to be fupplied that way, though the raifing 
them from feed fhould mifgive, (which with | 
may not). The way I am to take is this, 
to draw them carefully either in the {pring or 
autuinn, andietthem where they are to ftand : 
After they have {tood a year, intend to cut 
them over in the fpring. This will make 
them rife in tufts, and they may be eafily re- 
duced to one fingle ftem, and fo brought to 
atree. The reafon for which I wifh they 
may do by the feed is, to have them in great- 
er plenty ; for as] faid they thrive in every- 
ground. Ihave feen them as high and great 
as moft trees. It is excellent for coppice- 
wood: It fmells fweetly after rain, and is 
pretty (I think) to look at. No tree is more 
afked after by the country people, wr for 

~ cheiy 
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their houfes, ploughs, and all other utenfils 
of hufbandry ; and by tapping them in the 
fpring, they extract a liquor, which, after 
fermentation, becomes a very fpirituous, deli- 
cate and wholefome wine. But as.I am only 
writing of the raifing of trees, brewing is not 
my bufinefs; I therefore refer you to Mr 
Evelyn, Mr Cook, and the tranfactions of 
the Royal Society, for receipts for making” 
this wine. I have fet many of this kind of 
tree, and if I live Pll plant many more of 
them, fince I think it much more profitable 
than the tree that fhall be next treated of,, 
though much extolled. 


Sas GT rT. 
Of the Alder. 


For this tree I have laid out more nroney 
than for all the reft about'this place ; for I 
got them from Holland, and I was not only 
impofed upon at firft buying, but wanting 
fkill myfelf, I had the misfortune to employ 
men to plant them that were ignorant. They 
fet them too deep ; this made them fret at 
the tops, and die downwards, fo that I was 
forced to cut them over; yet, for all thar, 
there are fewer (comparatively) thriving al- 
ders about this place, than of any other tree 

~ T have yet planted: However, f believe f 
¢ D 3 have . 
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have more that are thriving than what I could 
get fold, if they were all fic for the ax ; for 
there is no great demand-for them. Yet it is 
a handfome tree, with a fine dark coloured 
green leaf, and neither the fhade, nor the 
dropping of it, do any hurt to the grafs. I 
know. not the way of raifing them, but I be- 
lieve all I fhall ever have occafton for I may 
get in my own grounds, as I gather the birch, 
among{t the older ones. Mr Evelyn tells 
many ules they are fit for. I fhall name but 
two the firit-is, the planting them on the 
banks. of rivers, ferves to keep them from | 
being run away by the water ; the roots 
running through the earth hinders the river 
from making breaches. The other ufe is, 
the branches cut off and faggoted laid in the 
bottoms of drains for carrying off water, 
whins or furze laid a-top of the alders, and 
then the earth laid above all makes the ground 
folid, fo. that. the ploughs: go as on firm 
ground. I have tried thefe drains with 
great fuccefs. | 
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Of the Poplars. 
We have few poplars. of any fize in this 
country that I know. of; but having heard 


much of their height and greatnefs. in other 
_ places, | 
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places, [*have got fome of the kind I was told 
were the beft. They hitherto profper very 
well, and are ealily raifed from cuttings, as the 
willow; but as mine are but young, I can 
fay but little about them; they have.a whi- 
tifh bark, and a yellowifh. green leaf; for the 
ufes I refer you to Mr Evelyn, 


BGT: 1, 
Of the Abele. 


I wifh I could as eafily raife this tree; but 

I know no other way of doing it, than by the 
young plants that run. from the roots of the 
older ones, or where there has.been:a nurfery 
of them; for though they are taken up with 
all care, yet {till others will rife there; or 
if a middle-aged abcle is cut down, and 
the ground about the root wrought, and no 
cattle fuffered to touch them, a nurfery may 
be foon got. I think the talleft trees I ever 
faw were of this fort, and they ‘carried up 
great bodies with them. No tree that I 
know runs up fo quick as the abele, if it is 
planted. in a well fheltered place; but if ex- 
pofed, it yields terribly to the wind; it 
makes an agreeable variety mixed with trees 
of a deeper green, for both the bark and the 
leaf are the .whireft of any we have. This 
tree was looked on in this country as of yery 
. little 
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little ufe; though an old Gentleman, (a great 
planter for his time) told me, that in a barn ~ 
which he had refolved to roof with afh and 
ehn, running fhort of trees, he put in fome 
abele, which lafted fo well, that when the o-«. 
ther trees of the roof failed, and he had the 
barn to new roof, he left the abele ftanding, 
and renewed the others. But I hear they 
make ufeof them in England, faw them into 
~ planks for flooring and wainfcotting, nay 
make folid fteps for ftairs with them; they 
are very white, but I fhould be afraid that 
they would eafily dimple. They are ufed for 
fhip-pumps, trays, Gc. They will thrive 
upon {pouty ground, nay will grow upon 
dead fand. Tam yrown fond of this tree, 
and that has made me fay the more ‘in its 
praife 5; and I do’all can to propagate then, 
fince-l ‘expect they will do very well on the 
warren. 


sip eiTeicyh. 
OVOF she Alpin. 


“Called here the quaking afb, for the conti- 
nual'trembling of its-leaves. I had heard it 
fo much praifed both for beauty and profir, 
that I was at agreat deal of pains to get fome 
of them. Inthe firft place, they were thy to 
rake in my grounds ; and when they did, ne- 

. ver 


s 
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ver- grew kindly; neither have I heard 
that they grow to the fize of a tree, but decay 
before they can be of any value; then it is 
not eafy (if they fhould once take) to get 
them rooted out ; for they run through the 
whole ground, and poifon it, fo that] {hall 
never advife my friend to plant-what I.throw 
out, whenever £ meet with it, as a moit pers 
nicious weed. 


8 BiG Dei VE. 
Of the Willow. 


Innumerable are the kinds of this tree fpoke 
of by authors; but I fhall only write of them 
that I know are worth the propagating. The 
way of doing it is this. Set either in wrought 
ground, or by making holes, then to throw 
in the earth again, and, with a ftake driven 
into the middle of this hole, make room for 
the willow to ftand, and tread the earth firm- 
ly to it. The beft I know. to be raifed to a 
tree, is what we call the Huntington willow 
TL have feen them, of a vaft height and great- 
nefs; and if they had not been allowed to put 
out large arms, had been of a much greater 
fize every way; thus it will grow, if right 
managed, or it may be lopped, that is to fay, 
have its head cut off, at 7, 8,9, or 10 feet 
high, but to be fure to have it avove the 

reach 
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reach of any cattle. Set, and managed thus, 
it will foon put out a large head; fo that in. 
four or five years at the fartheft, thefe fhoots 
may. be cut ; and, if they. have ‘had room to 
fpread, from.every two willows a cart load: 
of wood may be had: Of what ufe this might 
be to thofe who live where coals or peats are 
dear, is worth.confideration ; though [never 
could prevail with any fo fituated to try. 
thing fo much for their own intereft, though 
it is a fweet burning feuel when dry; and 
willows of the height I have fpoke. of, may 
be fet in the grounds proper for them, with-° 

out any lofs to:the grazing of cattle. Wil- 
lows may be fet of thefe lengths in February 
er October without any heads; and if the 
fide-buds are rubbed off till near the top, alk 
the fap will run into it, and it will foon fet 
out a head, but the rubbing muft be conti+ 
nued for {ome years, till the bark grows fo 
firm as not to put out any more. This is 
done at neither great expence nor with much 
trouble, and might be of advantage to every 
body who tries it. There is another kind of 
- willow, but I know not its name, that is not. 
altogether fo {wift a. grower, to be managed 
the fame way: This, fome of my. work- 
people fay,is very little inferior to the afh, for 
fork, fhove], and fpade handles, nay for fome 
parts of carts. Thefe two require and de- 
ferve a good foil. There is a third kind that 
is called here the bay-willow, from the refem- 
blance | 
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blance of the leaf to that of the fweet ‘bay. 
There is another kind ‘that grows wild in the 
woods, the bark of which, when in a fmall 
quantity mixed with the oak-bark, is fold 
with it; andis of ufe to the fieviers. There 
are many dwarfs amoneit the willows; but 
thefe I have named may be called trees. In 
a particular manner, the two firft, which I 
have feen in planks both thick and broad, and 
I know not but they may be of ufe. I was 
once perfuad.d to lay out too much money 
upon the trenching ground to plant willows 
for hoops, as a profitable fclheme 3; but, after 
laying out that money, and the yearly charge 
of difbudding them, I found what I was of- 
fered for the hoops would not repay me: 
However, 1 think the very worft kind of 
willows are of fome ufe or other. There 
are kinds fit for making of bafkets; but as 
that trade is little followed in this country, 
the planting of this kind may be delayed. 
Before I end this chapter, 1 fhall give you 
fome neceflary advices. In the firft place, 
all four footed’ beafts fhould be kept from 
your planted ground. I prevented all of a 
larger fize but the hares, and, in fpite of all 
I could do to deftroy them, they have done 
me much harm. All that I have planted has 
been feneed except the’ warren, and there are 
two roads through it; but as nothing but 
men and horfes with carriages have occafion 
to gothat way, I have no caufe to complain 5 

but 
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but we kept-a watchful eye over them at firft. 
2do, Though I have advifed the planting out 
of all trees when young, yet perhaps you may 
have occafion to plant walks or views through 
grafs or corn fields. Inthat cafe your plants 
muft be taken out of the feed bed, and fet in 
a nurfery, and removed every two years, till 
they get many roots, and the trees are ac- 
cuftomed to be tranfplanted, and their bran- 
ches are out of the reach of cattle. J own 
this is both an expenfive, .and a troublefome 
work, but it may in fome cafes be thought 
unavoidable; yet I think. fuch trees thus | 
planted ought to be ftaked for-fome years, , 
both to keep them from being fhaken by the 
winds, and till they are fixed enough to bear 
the rubbing of cattle. 3¢70, If an oak or elm 
-is crooxed, flit it in the ham up or down 
quite through the bark, and it will grow 
{traight. 40, Cut off the top or branch of 
any tree | have yet named, if it is eat by a — 
bea{ft below where it is bit. { have faid no- 
thing of -the two kinds of Plateuus, not ha- 
ving any experience of either, neither of the: 
way of laying trees, or taking of flips with a. 
little of the mother-root, nor of fuckers ; for 
every author has a chapter. upon thefe heads, 
and every gardener Knows the way. I shall ~ 
now begin | 


-CHAPTER | 
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Of EVERGREENS. 


- 


Satie oO N - I. 
Of the Fir. 


AS I believe I have raifed and planted out 

more of this kind of treethan any oneman 

ever did, fo lL have ftudied the beft method of 
doing it, and am vain enough to believe I am 
as capable to give advice, in the management 
of this tree, as any perfon, though I differ in 
almoft every article with all that have writ in 
Englith before me: Iown, there is a letter 
printed in one of Mr Braley’s monthly papers, 
that is very near right; but I even differ a 
little from him ; I {hall therefore trace the 
fir-tree (I mean the Scotch-fir) from the 
gathering of the feed till it is fit for the ax; 
and you may aflure yourfelf, I fhall fay-no- 
thing, but what I know by long and great 
experience to be true. It is only to be raifed 
by the feed: When I came to live here, there 
were but a very few fir-trees, and thefe I 
thought fiood too near the houfe; for I do 
not think: it a fit tree near a dwelling-houfe, 
Ly | and 
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and therefore I cut them down; I then was 
at preat care to get the feed, and for fome 
time bought it of Highlanders’ who bring it. 
from the fir-woods, and {fell it in the low. 
country; but thefe fellows, after gather- 
_Ing the cones, or, as we call them, the c/ogs, 
from Jazinefs, lay them upon a kiln. This 
makes the cones open immediately, and brings 
out the feed ; at the fame ime fo overdries 
it, that the feed cannot grow. Being thus 
difappointed, I wrote toa Gentleman who had 
a fine fir-wood; he fent me a prefent of © 
13 horfe load of ‘cones 3 ; but fearing it would 
be too late to get them all opened at the fun 
‘ to be ready for fowing that year, a maid got 
the charge of fome loads -of them to lay be- 
fore a fire to be opened there, with orders on- 
ly to lay down afew at a time, and neither to 
jay them too long or toonear. This fhe ob= 
ferved for fome days, and we got out fome 
very good feed that way ; but -one day fhe 
laid down too great a heap, and wearying, 
went out to divert herfelf. A coal fell out 
of the fire, and when fhe returned, fhe faw all 
the heap in a flame. On this fhe run away 
and locked the door. By this means, I not 
~ only loft:the reft of my fir-cones, but burned 
the furniture -of one room, and with great 
difficulty got the honfe faved. After that I 
bought all my fir-feed for many years, from 
an honeft old gardener, who, after my own 
trees came to carry feed, taught me the fol- 

lowing 
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Jewing method, which I practife fill. In 
January or February I get the cones gather- 
ed from the redett firs: This is calily known 
by their having been pruned; 1 keep them 
in a fhade made on» purpofe till the fun has 
fome force; I then make. lay them out. upon 
eanvaiies, while the fun fhines,, and have men 
near to carry them in when it threatens rain, — 
and always at night. When any numbers of 
’ the cones are open, they are put into a wire 
fieve, and fhaken till.the feed falls out. This 
I do till. the latter end of April; after that 
time the cones are carried out of the fun, and 
not expofed to it again till the hottclt wea- 
ther in: July or Auguft, and then they oper 
faft. They are again fhaken in the wire- 
fieve, till allis got out. This feed got out in 
Jaly I keep in old tea-canifters, or dried blad- 
ders, till next fowing time ; but what is got 
out in the fpring I fow immediately thus: I 
have beds prepared by trenching; and though 
not deep, made as free as poflible from roots, 
{tones, weeds, ce. and the earth made very 
fine; the foil to be of the middle fort, neither 
too rich, nor too poor, nor too wet, nor toa 
dry, nor clay; the earth of the beds turned 
-with the back of a rake, as our gardeners do 
when they are to fow carrots; but the fir- 
feed is to be fown much thicker. Then the 
earth is to be drawn over the feed til] all is 
covered, and gently raked 5 a few days after, 
fome more-earth fhould be fifted upon the 

FB, 2 bed 
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bed. The next care is to preferve it from 
-goldfinches and other fimall birds, who are 
very fond of it, and more when it peeps ; for 
the young plants bring up the hufk of the 
feed upon their tops. 1 once had frames the 
length and breadth of the beds covered with 
nets 5 but of late I have boys that watch the 
beds from fun-rifing till he fets, till all the 
plants are come up thick as they ought to 
be; for though fome authors fay that five or 
fix ina foot fquare is enough, I am neyer 
pleafed if mine are not as thick as creffes. I 
fay if the feed comes up thick, there will be 
no need of weeding them that year they are 
fown ; but if any weeds appear, they mutft be 
pulled up with great care, left with the weeds | 
the young plants are likewife drawn. Before 
winter I make them throw on the beds a 
fmall quantity of chaff, or faw-duft, that has 
Jain fome time till the firey quality of it is 
watted, or what is beat from flax when dreft. 
This preferves the ground from fwelling with 
the froft, which if it doth, is apt to fpew up 
the plants. In thefe beds they ought to ftand. 
two years, for example, from the latter end 
of April 1734, that the feed is fown, till the 
end of March 17363; from thence to the end 
of April thereafter, they ought to be raifed. 
for fetting out, in the following manner. 
When you begin to take up your young 
plants, let there be ftanding ready a tub with 
earth and water mixed to the thicknefs of 


palp. 
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palp. In this let the roots of the plants be 
dipt, and upon the roots of every five or fix 
handfuls of plants, laid in a bafket, lay a hand- 
ful or two of this palp, to keep the roots from 
drying, which they are very apt todo either 
with the fun or the wind. One man can 
carry a great many this way. Formerly I 
had pits ready dug, and the earth with the 
erafs-fide undermoft filled in, and then had 
the plants fet with a dibble, taking care to fet 
it no deeper than it ftood in-the feed-bed. 
‘And this is a neceflary caution in the plant- 
ing of all trees, fince nothing can be more 
pernicious than deep fetting ; but ] have now 
got a more expeditious way, and that is, to 
make one man go with a fpade, and another 
with the bafket. The firft {trikes his fpade 
into the ground ftraight down, and. prefles it 
forwards and. backwards, till the flit is’ wide 
enough to receive the root, which the man 
with the bafket fets into the flit, and with 
_ his foot. preffes the flit together; but 
I muft warn you, that this way will not fuc- 
ceed if the ground is rich or rank ; for the 
grafs will either itrangle, or, by growing 
over, choke the plant. In that cafe pits mutt 
be dug as I have faid, and the grafs and weeds 
taken from the roots for at leait two years, 
and then ifthey profper, [ think they will be 
out of danger. Or take this method, which 
I have found out, and-that is, where firs are 
defigned to be planted where the land is rank, 
E, 3 cut 
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cut up the turff with a paring fpade, carrying 
it off the ficld, to be made up in dunghills, 
-with lime and other manure. Then fet the 
firs with the ftroke of the fpade as above di- 
rected. By this means the trees will be out 
of danger before the grafs and the weeds can 
rife to hure them. All who have writ of firs 
have not underftood them, to fay no worfe. 
Some advife the putting them in nurfery, 
there to ftand fome years, This eccafions 
more trenching and more cleaning, takes 
more labour at the fetting out, and more die 
this way than the way I have propofed. Some 
advife the letting them ftand three years in 
the feed-bed. I once did it, but they all 
died. The diftance I fet my firs at, when I] 
plant oak, Gc. among{t them, is never above 
five feet 5; but when alone, I fet them yet 
nearer, without any regularity ; for 1 only 
think them proper for thickets, or to fhelter 
and bring up more valuable trees. And in- 
deed it is moft furprizing to fee what progrefs 
oaks, &@c, make even in the wortt foil, by 
the warmth and protection of the firs 5 but f 
am at great care Icit.a fir fhould hurt another 
better tree. This I prevent, by pruning 
every winter after the froft has fet the fap at 
reft. This, in a great part, hinders their 
over-bleeding; but, where both they and the 
ether trees thrive, I cut down the firs to give 
more roomto the others ; as this prefent year 
1733, 1 have cut down in eens i: 
: 259° 
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2588 firs. I was once a great enemy to the 
pruning of firs, becaufe what came from Nor- 
way had never met with that treatment ; but 
now, | think, when the fide-branches are ta- 
ken away when they are young, there can be 
no harm in it; for the bark will foon. grow 
over the wound, and fo no knot can be with- 
out that part; for a fir never puts out fide- 
branches after they have been once cut off. 
When I began to prune, I found | had delay- 
ed too long ; for the branches were too 
great. This made the fears ugly 3 fo that 
firs ought to be pruned very young. What 
-I propofe is, that after it has been fet out for 
good three years, to begin and cut away two 
{tories or tires of branches. By this means, 
and every year cutting away one tire, you'll 
never have above three tire on a tree that is 
defigned for timber; yet I am not certain, 
but if they are planted at four feets diftance, 
and no other trees amongft them, that it is 
as good not to touch them, but let them 
prune themfelves 5 which, by rubbing on 
one another, and want of: air, they will do; 
Though I have heard it afferted that there is 
but one kind of the Scots fir, and what diffe- 
rence is feen in’ the wood when wrought, is 
only owing tothe age of the tree, and the 
foil where it grew’; yet I am convinced it is 
otherwife, for this reafon. When I cut 
down firs that were too near my houfe, there 
were people alive here who remembered when 
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my father bought the feed. It was all fown 
together in the feed. bed, removed to a nur- 
fery, and afterwards planted out the fame day. 
‘Fhefe trees 1 cut down, and I faw fome of 
them very white and {fpungy, others of them 
red and hard, though {tanding within a few 
yards of one another. This makes me ga- 
ther my cones from the trees that have the 
_ redett wood, as I faid before. Here I cannot 
but fay fomething of the authors who have 
writ about firs. They not only fhew their | 
want of {kill, but of fomething elfe, fince they © 
pretend to inftruct the world in things they 
know not the leaft of ; and are fo far from 
_correcting the errors of old authors, that they 
who have writ laft, write the wortt; tho’ 
that letter to Mr Bradley, figned John Edin- 
burgh, might have taught them better. They 
. advife the fowing five feeds ina foot fquare. 
I fay, the thicker the better. They fay,-they 
fhould ftand three years in the feed-bed; I 
am fure two are fuflicient. They are for re- 
moving them into a nurfery ; the way I do 
is lefs expenfive, and the trees thrive better. 
They likewife fay firs will not profper-in a 
fandy foil ; now, I can fhow by fome hundred 
thoufands in my-warren, that they thrive, 
though it is dead fand. How many kinds 
of fir there are, I cannot tell; fince I know 
not, if that kind that comes from Norway, 
be the fame with ours; but what we have 
from Sweden, feems to differ from both. We 

have 
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have the filver and the pitch-fir here, tha 
thrive very well, managed like the common. 
I tried the great pine, but -with very little 
fuccefs ; they died, upontheir being removed ; 
but whether that was owing to our ignorance 
of the foil, and the way of managing them, 
I cannot fay; but the pinefter doth very 
well. People differ about the goodnefs of the 
filver and pitch fir-trees. 


SECT. I. 
Of the Ever-green Oak and Cork Tree. 


They are faid to grow large, and to be 
ufed for fhip-timber ; but mine are all young, 
and I never faw either of the two large, but 
one ever-green oak, and there was a wall 
betwixt me and it. 


eC: Fa HE 
Of the Cedar. 


_ Fam perfuaded, could we get the cones of 
the cedar of Lebanon, that ict would profper 
as well as the common fir; for that of Ber- 
mudas all lever faw of them were dwarfs, 
and feemed to be junipers. 


SECT. 
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SuEsC. Tal Vi 
Of the Yew and Holly. 


The yew and holly, when not dwarfed 
with formal clipping, arrives at a great {ta- 
ture, and value ; but.as they require fo many 
years to bring them to perfection, few plant 
them for .trees, though Ido, and I intend 
{till to dofo. Nay, I have pruned up all that 
I had in fhapes, and hope to make them trees- | 
ftill. Ido fo with the holly too, finceI think © 

it a beautiful tree; burt it is now fcarce to be 
Met with, fince the fafhion of clipping them 
has prevailed fo long; but I hope will now 
be at an end.; yet I continue both it and the. 
yew. for hedges. | ) | 


So) ees We 
Of the Laurel or Cherry- Bay. 


The laurel or cherry-bay I hope may. be 
‘brought to a tree. Ihave young ones that I 
have pruned upfor.that end, and’they. give me 
great hopes of fuccefs, tho’ only from layers ;_ 
but as I get enough.of feed every year now, I 
fancy they'll grow taller. The feed of the laurel 
rifes the firit {pring after fowing, but the yew 

7 an 
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and holly lie as long before they peep as the 


ath. The reft of the greens I fhall only 
name, without giving a fection to each. 


The fweet bay is lefs than the laurel. Some 
authors ‘fay it will grow to a tree 3 but they 
are often trained up in tubs like. orange 
trees. 


~T thal fay little of the phylerca and alaier- 
nus, one of which I have feen the height of 
an orchard ‘pear- tree, 


I have none of the large box-tree. I have 
Lauriftinuffes here, but they are‘only buthes ; 
however | am pruning them up, ‘to fee what 
JTcan make of them. There are afew fuch 
largetrees here; but though it is not an ever- 
green, yet it is a pretty ‘plant. wiped 


[fay nothing of the two kinds of junipers 5 
for I like neither, far lefs the favine. I fpeak 
nothing of exotics or plants that need green- 
houfes and ftoves, being ignorant ‘of 'them. — 
I thall now make a very fhort chapter of the 
next. | | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER W. 


Of WILDERNESS. 


S this is only laid out for fhade and 
ornament, nothing certain can be faid 

about it, nor any rules : given. Some have 
them large and fome lefs, When they were 
intreduced into this country, they were ge- 
nerally formed with a centre and ftraight | 
walks from it, with the beft views that could | 
be found. Thefe walks were for ordinary 
hedged, as were the ferpentine walks that run — 
through the whole, from one ftraight walk | 
to another, and trees of different kinds fet in 
the angles betwixt the hedges; but I hear that 
_ they are now weary of that way, and every 
one lays out his wildernefs as he pleafes. 
Were I to plant a new one, there fhould 
be nothing in 1t but ever-greens, flowering- 
fhrubs, and trees that carry fine bloffoms, 
“with a. willow that has a bright lemon- 
coloured bark all winter. The evergreens 
have a chearful look in the melancholy fea- — 
fon of the year, and the flowering-trees make 
a fine variety in fummer ; but as all this de- 
pends upon the fancy of the owner, let every 
one do as he likes beft. I fhall conclude 
what I ae to fay of trees, by adding fome- 
thing, 
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thing, (though I am afraid very imperfectly} 
about coppice. 


Con ASE “iN, 
Of Coppice. 


' Have read many propofals for making 
_ this improvement, as by plowing the 
ground, and fowing all kinds of fecds promil- 
cuoufly. I own that plowing, and fallowing, 
may bea good way; for the loofer and the 
finer the land is made, the better. But I 
would, rather than fow the feeds, advife to 
have the trees raifed in a feed-bed for two 
years ; becaufe fome of the feeds lie fo much 
longer in the ground before they rife than o- 
thers; fo that while they are cleaning and 
houghing about the plants that are come up, 
they tread down and deftroy the plants that 
have not appeared. But the way I have 
propofed prevents that danger. Others ad- 
vife a more coftly way, by leaving four feet 
of folid ground the whole length ef the field, 
and then digging up the next four feet for 
the fame length, and to throw the earth out 
of this trench upon the four feet that were 
untouched. This will double the ground, 
and make the plants thrive the better; and 
they fay the falling of the leaves will fill up 
thefe trenches, and the roots will run from 
EF ) one 
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-one bank to the other, but as I-never tried 


either of thefe ways, I fhall not pretend te 
fay any thing pofitively. What coppice we 
have in this. country, feems to be natural ; 

but I have always difapproved-of the method 
of cutting all down at a time; fince, if fome 


_ fine oak, or other good tree, were left at 


right diftances at every felling, in a few fell-. 
ings thefe trees fo left might come to be tim- 
ber, without doing any harm to the under- 
wood; for as I have faid, the maple, the 
{weet chefnut, the hazel, and the fycamore, 
grew under the drop of (almoit) any tree; 
} think a POPPIES thus ordered, a pretry 
thing 5; but as] at firft faid, that my experi- 
ence on this fubje@ was bat fmall, I fhall 
not trouble you'with writing what i am not 
fure of. 

And now, my eee I haye made 
good my promife, and told you the methods 
J have taken to raife almoft all the trees about 

this place. 1 hope I have been diftinet e-, 
nough in what I have faid; fince ] have fhun- 
ned all hard words or afieded ornament of 


_ftile, and have told nothing but my own 


experience, of the truth of which I can get 
proof. I own what I have faid of coppice is- 
very lame; but as there are as many trees 
planted here as. will fupply the want-of a cop- 

pice wood, ’tis the lefs matter. Jam to add 
fome more to what is above, viz. about fen- 
ces, and then a fhort account of grafs-fecds, 
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I fhall hatte to them, and in the mean time 
affure you, that tho’ I have differed very 
widely from all the authors that have hither- 
to treated of forreit-trees, yet I am right, 
fince I have tried all ] have recommended. 
What I had only by hearfay, I bave fet it 
down as fuch, and even there I have been 
very cautious; for [ have told nothing bue 
~what I had from people whofe veracity I cans 
not doubt. But now | thal! haften:to- 


Som A eS VE 
Of Fences. 


‘¥ Have tried different ways of making fen- 
A ces, of which I thall give you the follow- 
‘ing account. I made fome with ditches four 
feet wide at top, drawing into one at bottom, 
‘and three feet deep, doing the like in the o- 
ther fide, fix feet from the firit, throwing 
the earth out of both to the ground betwixt 
them. There the hedge on eaclr fide was fer, 
and thé reft of the heap was fet full of trees ; 
but I found the cattle made fhift to fcramble 
up, and eat all the plants. I then made 
ditches after this way, I began the ditch and 
Jaid the firft turff within half a foot of the 
ditch with the grafs-fide down 3 upon chat I 
Jaid quicks or white-thorn at eighteen inches 
“diftance from other, having cut them fo, 
Bae aN . that 
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that about an inch of them lay beyond the 
turff, When this was done, another turff 
was raifed, and laid upon its edge with the 
grafs-fide outwards juft upon the quicks, and 
laid on another row of quicks at the fame 
diftance, fo as to point out betwixt the mid- 
dle of the row below: then I raifed another 
turff, and laid it above the fecond row of 
thorns, on its edge, withthe grafs-fide outmott; 
oa that Tdaid the third row of quicks jutt - 
above the firft row; then Ithrew the earth 
out of the ditch, the beft upon the plants, 
and the reft behind them. ‘I did fo on the 
other fide, but fometimes left 40, s0 or 60 
feet betwixt the ditches, which 1 ituck full 
of trees, and called them ftrips of planting. 
1 then tried another way. I drew two lines 
at nine feets diftance, .the length of a field, 
lifted the turff without the. lines, and laying 
them edge-ways with the grafs-fides outwards, 
raifed banks, filling in the earth in the middle 
betwixt the two rows of turff, till I raifed:ic 
betwixt five and fix feet high green on both 
fides, nine feet broad at bottom, drawn into 
three anda half at top. .On this, hollowed 
a little, to keep in the moifture, I fet hollys 
upright. It has long been a handfome and 
fecure fence upon the road fide; but dividing 
this field into fix, I only made half banks, 
‘that is to fay, they were only. grafs on the 
fide to.the inclofure, and the earth that was 
thrown, back was wrought ina border, and 

the 
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the ho'lys fet, and behind the hedge was the 
{trip of planting fer, then a holly- hedge and 
a half-bank. But the moft fecure fence I 
have made yet, was the raifing banks, as I 
have fet down in the fecond place, but with- 
out quicks, and where it is raifed to a fufli- 
cient height, face it up with dry ftone. But 
this muft be obferved, that this ftone--vall 
muft lean bute little upon the earth bank, left 
the weight bring itdown: Then let the earth 
be pared before the wall, and be thrown up- 
on the earth-bank. This will make the field 
flope to the root of the wall, and Ict the fur- 
face earth (which is the beft) be laid fo, that 
the hedge, whether holly, or thorn, may 
be fet onaborder. This is the beft fence I 
have yet tried, except ftone and lime-walls, 
which are very expenfive, and I am very un- 
lucky, in having very little good ftone here, 
and till I hit upon a good quarry, I am refol- 
ved, any more inclofares I fhall make, to fol- 
low the advice of a fkilful Gentleman, a friend 
of mine, to whom I wrote that I was going 
to make up my fences. He was living then 
on Windfor foreft, and wrote to me whar 
follows: 24th September 1732. ‘* Since you 
** tell me, that you are endeavouring to make 
** your fences good, and as Iam in a coun- 
** try, where, ‘L believe, they are the bet? 
‘© and trongett in England, and made and 
“* kept the cheapeft ; I thal tell you fome- 
‘ thing of them. You know that over molt 
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of England, they make great ufe of the 
floe or black thorn and common brambles. 
I have Jong been of opinion, that a mix- 
ture of them make the. befl. fences; for 
clipping the white thorn, .as in a garden, 
is an expence that farmers cannot be at, 
and without that they will grow thin, fo 
that the fheep may get through, and the 
greater cattle will foon follow them. Cut 
regularly with fheers, is both expenfive, 
and their being kept low doth not warm 
the ground fo well as if high. They have 
ditches as ufual, and plant the hedge with 
white thorn mixt-with maple, crabs, hazel, 


alders, oak, afh.and elm; and the bank on 


each fide they ram full of black thorn, 


‘brambles and common briar to keep it clofe, 


that nothing can pafs. I have feena fetting 
dog run along the whole fide of a field, 
and forced at laft to get our at a ftile. It 
is neceflity makes them keep thcir fences 
fo ftrong, for they cannot ufe paleing but 
for a gate, and muoft not difturb the 
deer if once they get into an inclofure; 


but fee a herd of them deftroy a coppice 


wood, or a field of ripe. corn before their 
eyes, the inclofed lands having been-ftoln 
from the forreft ; and if they do not fub- 
mit, the Keepers will bring an action a- 
painft them, which will end in fhewing a 
title. Ihave walked in lanes a mile. long 


with a hedge on each hand, ten feet high, 
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fo clofs with brambles interwove, with 
crabs, black thorn, maple, €c. that no 
bird can get through. ‘When they cut 
them as they do, tho’ not fo often, as in 
the country where their fences are only a- 
gainft horfes and black cattle, they do not 


_plafh them, which. weakens the root, but 


cut them a foot and a half above the top 


+ of the hedge ; for what is on the banks 


they cut clofe ; then they fix on dry thorn 
buihes a top to ftand.as high or higher than 
the flumps of the white thorn, crabs, &&e. 


-and hang upon the ftumps. The bufhes caver 
all the fides of the banks; and the roots of 


the ftumps being {trong, they throw ort 
fhoots of half a yard long the firft year. 
The {tuff upon the banks runs up upon 
the dry thorns, which have been laid on 
them as thick as in a feed bed, and in two - 
years a ftag will fooner take a brick wall; 
and the gate of an inclofure (if itis noe. 
ftuck full of bufhes) isthe weakeft part of 
the fence. The black thorn is beft for 
this ufe; it is thicker and tougher, and 
lafts longer: A ftrong hedge, when cut, 
yiclds a great deal of money, befides pay- 
ing the charges. They make long faggots 
of the black thorn, five or fix feet long. 
Thefe they fell to the overfeers of the high- 
ways, who lay them at the. bottom, with 
{tones and gravel over them. They are 
tough, and do not yield to the weight of 
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the waggons, and laft many years, with- 
out rotting. The large white thorn, ma- 
ple, crabs, €c. make good faggots, and 
the fmnalleft of all for bruflr fire- wood, the 
common people having no coal but from : 
London. It is not to be believed how 

thick their hedge-row trees are, and once 
planting doth for ever. When they cut 
their hedges, which they do fometimes 
both for profic and to fcour their ditches, 
they prune up all the young trees, The 


elm you know comes from fuckers ; the 


oak, ath, &c. from feeds, which drops in- 
to, and is fo fheltered by the hedge, and 
sets up through ic, fo that one may fee 
the finelt young trees pruned up a man’s 
height above what is on the dyke. When 
a hedge has been Jately cut, and thefe trees 
ftand at three or four fect diftance all along 
the dyke, the elms, and fometimes the afh- 
es, that are well grown trees, but not what 
is called timber, they generally prune very- 
high, for fake of the burn-wood that is 
got off, and to give air to the reft that are 
lower of all fizes. They feldom prune up 
the oaks fo high, becaufe their branches 
pay well in bark, and otherwife, when large. 
In fhort, in the inclofed parts of this coun- 
try, itis common to have fome hundred 
pounds worth of timber-trees, upon a hun- 
dred pounds eftate per annum. hey cut 
all the timber-trees round an inclofure at 

_“* once, 
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once, or pick them out every year; for 
there is a fucceflion rifing, that every year 
the timber yields as much as the land. 
They have feveral advantages in the thick- 
nefs of their hedge-row trees, it makes the 
fence the ftronger, efpecially when new 
cut over, for then it itrengthens the dry 
hedge, and a {tag will hardly venture to 
brufh thro’ trees within three or four feet of 
one another. By this I fee the miitake of 


thinking the putting fo many plants in a 
bank between two ditches hinders their 


growth ; being fo covered, keeps out the 


cold and the fan, and Keeps in the moiiture; 


and itis plain, where the bank is thickeft, 


every thing grows beft. The crab- -apples 


they make verjuice of, and the farmers 
fometimes mix them with their apples for 
cydar; for there is fcarce a cottage with- 
out a little orchard. The alder berries are 
of great ufe ; the maple grows faft, and. un- 


der the drop of other trees, is a ftron 

hedge, makes good {takes and. burn-wood, 
-and the bramble mix’d with -it, rifes high 
.on it, and on the bazel and philbert, both 


which, when cut down, run up prefently, 


and are thicken’d by the other things.I 
have named. ‘The young trees are Jefr, 


when the hedges are cut, from four to ten 
feet high above the amps | of the hedge ; 


and in between thirty and forty years the 


elms.are iit for many .ufes, particularly for 
: ** waters 
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water-pipes.. The ufe of the afi at the 
fame age is known every. where. The oak. 
og double the time, but anfwers well,. 
when timber. I managed my hedges at--— 
in the fame manner, and had as much bil- 
leting from pruning the hedge-rows and 
the pollards, as ferved' my houfe in fire : 
Where I burnt wood, the Jong faggots 
ferved my oven, and | fometimes fold thofé 
that were over. I Kept a rotation by 
which I had’ and ever might have had e- 
nough in the few fields I rented for m 
own ufe. In feven years, fuch a Race 
may be cut; but for deer they are longer... 
I have narrowly obferved fields, where the 
old trees, by the care of the proprietors, 
were come to timber, where they cut every 
year timber to a greater value, than what 
the field yielded, nay almoft double. I 
have computed upon the hedge round a. 
{mall field of four or five acres, let for as. 
many pounds, above a hundred pounds. 
worth of timber- trees, and a fuccefflion of: 
different fizes, that with care may yield as. 
much more every thirty years ; fo that a. 
man really has thirty years purchafe for his 
land from the timber upon it every thirty 
years, and the yearly rent of his land ta 
the bargain, without any expence but what 
is at firft planting. Some weed them five 
or ten pounds worth, more or lefs, as he 


has occafioa for meney ; fome a whole or 
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two fides of an inclofure at once; others 
cut all the timber-trees in one year. J 
fhall add fomething I have learned fince, 
for the better underitanding what is above. 
They generally plant one row of white- 
thorn upon the top of the bank, but they 
ram-both fides of the bank with fets of black 
thorn, &c. as I have already faid, and co- 
yer the bank with a dry Baer made fat 
to ftakes, and hanging over the face of the 
bank, which prefer yes the young fetts, and 
alfo. the hedge a-top, till all gets ftrength, 
much as they do when cut over. By the 
time the dry hedge is rotten, the hedge a- 
top is pretty high, and that upon the banks 


trong, and the brambles run along all o- 
- yer the banks about the fetts of the black 


thorn and the briar, which run up among 
and are protected by the dry hedges. This 
is a work once for all; for they give them- 
felves little more trouble about it, fince 
beauty is not their bafinefs, but an ufeful 
fence at a {mall expence; for fuch a one re- 


quires no more trouble till they come to 


cut it for the fake of the wood. What 
they take off doth much more than pay 
for their Jabour of cutting, feouring the 
ditch, and making eood the banks. If 
there are any places too thin, they firft-cut 
all down with hedge-bills, tie up what is 
defigned for fire-wood ; when this is pees 
and they have left what will ferve for < ry 

* hedge, 
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hedge, they fcour the ditch 5 and as this : 
is done in winter, the ftuff in the ditch is 
moitt; part of it they throw amongft the 


roots.upon the top where the white thorns 


are new cut, and the trees ftanding;. 
and part of it they throw upon the new 
cut plants on the face of the bank, and bat- 
ter it with the back of a fpade, by which 
the bank is kept up in height; and what 
may have crumbled down, is all made up 
out of the ditch. What is more, they 
throw out to the inclofure-fide, and is’ at 


leifure carted away for making dunghills, 


mix’d'with other manure; then they put 

on the dry hedge, and the roots of the {tuff 
upon the ahs. run up though the earth 
(which has been laid up, and beat upon the 


face of the bank with the’ back of the 


{pade) as thick as in a feed-bed. They 
Jet it alone, and grow what can grow, and 
no weeds or grafs can hurt them, for they 
prefently choak them, as they do what rifes 
of their own kind more than can ftand; 


and if any are wanted for gaps, they may 


be had heres They at firft plant (as I 
have already faid) a great many oak, afh 
and elnis, in the hedge-row a-top, and they 
very feldom need to be fupplied; for the 
feed failing, fend up enough,. and when the 
hedge is cut, they prune up as many as 
they pleafe, and cut the reft in commion 
with the hedge, I mean the white thorns 
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on the top. For making this a right 
fence, I fhall tell you my notion; make a 
double ditch and a bank betwixt them, as 


*¢ J fhall fhow by a draught to be annexed, 


the roots of an old white thorn-hedge will 


do better than young ones, not only from 


their having got ftrength; but, as with the 


hedge-row trees, are to be planted as above, 
and mix maple and cuttings of alder, two 
or more of the firft for one of the laft. 
The face of the bank I would -have ram’d 


full of black thorns and brambles, mix’d 


with fome common brier, double of the 
two firft named to one of the latt; for the 
brier is by much the leaft ufeful of the three, 
and I do not think a few of the barberries 
amifs; and in the hedge-row a-top a few 
crabs. You know how valuable verjuice 
is. The cutting of an old white thorn 
hedye (if a black one, which is better, is 
not to be had) will (if it is ftrong) make 


* the dry hedge, pinned all over the faces of 


the banks, and if not carried off, may latt 
till the black thorn, &e. come up through 
them; and fhould they fall off, new ones 
mult be pinned on again, in the winter, 
when the leaves are off; and they will lait 
longer if cut after froit,; but if they come 
off in the fummer, when cattle are in the 
field, they muft be fupplicd immediately to 
prevent the cattle eating the young fhoots 
too clofs, before the roots have got ftrength. 

G : * Poflibly 
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“* Poflibly the cattle may crop them after- 
** wards, when the fhoots of the plants upon 
‘* the banks get through the dry fence; but 
“ the roots will have got ftrength, and the 
*¢ dead hedge will nor let them bite too clofe, 
** fo that they will pufh out ftrong the fol- 
‘¢ Jowing years, tho’ topped alittle. “When 
‘¢ an old hedge, and the banks are cut, and 
** the ditch fcoured, the roots being ftrong, 
** all runs op fait; but at firft planting, it re- 
“ quires more care, as well astime. In the 
** next page you have the draught-of the dou- 
“© ble ditch, and the bank.” 

This is what I had from this Gentleman ; and 


~ now I think! have fet down an aceount of the 


different kinds of fences I have made ; and 
this laft one (though I have not tried it) ap- 
pears to be fo good aone, that I am pre- 
paring, by getting of the feed neceflary, to 
make it; and, if.J live, fhall try ic. With- 
out right fences, one cannot be fure of pre- 
ferving his planting, his corn or grafs, from 
being deftroyed. As J have faid nothing of 
the raifing the thorn, white or black, 1 fhall 
only add, that the-firft is raifed by the feed — 
called the haw, the other-by.the floe, fown 
in trenched ground, as they are gathered, 
and lie without peeping above ground till the 
fecond fpring after fowing. I fhall now ina 
«very fhort manner fay fomething of 
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GRASS-SEEDS. 
\. i , 
Cer ane 
Very great improvement, where, after 
corn, it is a great many years before 
the ground fwards, and many more before it 
can produce hay or tolerable pafture. It was 
new in this country, except a little broad 
clover in fome gardens, till I fell heartily to 
work. I had fome Englith people wno taught 
my fervants. The broad clover’ has been 
_ Jong ia high efteem in England; it ought to 
be fown in good land 5.. the finer the ground 
is made for this, and allgrafs-feed, the betr- 
ter; it is commonly-fown above barley, and 
hatrowed in with it. Twenty. pounds was 
the quantity of feed that-l fowed on a Scots 
acre, which is a fifth larger than in England. 
J own fome of late fow more ;-burt I think I 
fowed enough.- I have feen it thrive fo well, 
that, after the barley has been cut, the clover 
was mown, and given green to cattle. The 
next year, (if the weather was feafonable) 
it: was cut-inthe end of May for hay. 1 {hall 
fay nothing about the making of hay, every 
day-labourer now knowing that. After this 
crop is taken off, no bea{t fhould be allowed 
to touch the field, and the clover will rife 
much thicker than it did before; when it is 
fally in the flower, it may be again ‘cut for 
2 hay; 
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hay ; and, by fparing it a week or two, will 
yield good pafturuge, till wet weather ; and. 
cattle fhould be taken off, left they poach the 
ground. Indeed I moft ‘commonly kept the 
fecond crop for feed, which will be ripe in a 
month after it is full in the flower. f own 
the hay of this crop is not of great value, 
yet black cattle will eat it, efpecially if it is 
boiled; but, by threfhing, cleanfing the feed, 

and a certain way of putting it through the 
mill, the feed is got out clean from the hufk,. 
and is made fit for. fowing. Clover, in proper 
good ground, may yield one crop of hay, an- 
other for feed, and good pafture, in one year 3 
two crops of hay and paflurage for two more 3. 
- but then it wears our of the ground; for 
which reafon, fome fow twelve pounds cf 
clover, and three bufhels of rye-grafs feed on 
an acre. By this way the feed of neither is 
got, the one being fo much feoner ripe than: 
the other, and but one crop of hay ; but then. 
it will be a very valuable one, and it will, 
hold for many years, efpecially if inftead of 
hay, it is fometimes paftured ; ; nor will this, 
either green, or in hay, endanger horfes, as. 
they fay clover doth. When rye-grafs is 
fown without clover above barley, four bufh- 
els is the leaft that ought to be fown in a 
Scots acre. If the land. is in good heart, as, 
t ought to be, it will profper exceedingly, 
and the trefoil come up thick amongit it. I 
have fown the trefoil-nonfuch, or hop clover, 
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by itfelf, in vain ; but it always comes with 
rye-grafs, where the ground is in order. 
There is a fmall clover with a white flower 
much in requeft ; it is the fineft pafture ; but 
except fown with rye-grafs, doth not make 
hay; yet cut green, cows feed on it greedi- 
ly. Ihave tried St Foin, but with little fuc- 
cefs, and La Lucern with worfe; but that, 
may be our want of fkill. I have great ex- 
perience in clover and rye-grafs, and there- 
fore dare recommend them ; but-if fome fow 
them upon very poor and wore-out grounds, 
where nothing fhould be fown, they are to 
blame; but if you will obferve the grounds 
here, I hope you'll not be difcouraged. I 
have fown broad clover alone in the {pring 
with great fuccefs, and rye-grafs in Augutt, 
and in September, without any corn. qu 


And now, my dear child, I have kept my 
promife with you, and told all that I thought 
neceflary for you to know upon thefe heads. 
Whenever | learn any more of what may be 
for your pleafure or profit, you may lay your 
_ account with being informed. 


TYNNINGHAM, 
22d Dec. 1733. 
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Preferving and Repairing Foretts. 


By M. De BuFFron, 
of the Royal Academy of Paris. 
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A 
MEMORIAL 
ON 


Preferving and Repairing Forefts.. 


OQD, which was formerly very 
%/%/ common, is now {carce fuflicient to: 


anfwer the moft neceflary purpofes s 


and we are threatened with abfolure want of 
it in time to come. It would bea real lofs 


to the State to be obliged to have recourfe to. 


our neighbours, in order to fapply ourfelves 
at a vatt expence, with what our own in- 
duftry, and a very fmall ceconomy, might 
furnifh us: But it is neceffary to fet about it 
in time, we muft begin forthwith ; for if our 
indolence lafts, and if our eager defire to en- 


joy continues to increafe our indifference for 
pofterity ; in fine, if the police of the woods. 


is not reformed, it is to be feared that the 
-forefts, that nobleft, part of the demefnes of 


our Kings, will become uncultivated lands ; 


and. trees for timber, in which a part of the 
maritime 
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maritime ftrength of the ftate confifts, wilf 
be found exhautted and deftroyed, without 
any near hopes of being reftored. 

Thofe perfons themfelves who have the 
charge of the prefervation.of the woods, 
complain of their falling to decay; but it is 
not enough to complain of an évil which is 
already felt, and which can only increafe 
with time, the remedy muft be fought oat ; 
and. it is the duty of every good citizen to 
make public the experiments and obferva= 
tions which he may have made on the fub- 

“ject. Such has ever been the principal object 
of the Academy ; the public benefit is the 
feope of its labours. Thefe confiderations 
engaged M. de Reaumur in 1721, to give 
us fome excellent’: remarks on the condition 
of the woods in the kingdom. He lays down 
meconteftible facts, he gives the belt views of 
things, and points out experiments which 
will do honour to the executors of them: 
Incited by the fame motives, and finding: 
woods a fubjeét within my reach, I have ob-’ 
ferved them with particular attention ; and: 
in fine, encouraged by the Count de Maure- 
pas’s commands, I have, for feven or eight 
years paft, made feveral- experiments On if.. 
Views of private intereft, -as much as the ca- 
riofity of a natural ‘philofopher, led me to 
have my copfe woods managed under my 
owneyes. I made nurferies of foreft trees, 
Ifowed and planted large diftricts with eit? 

ang 
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and having made all thefe trials in great, Iam 
able to account for the little fuccefs of many 
methods, which anfwered in fmall, and were 
recommended by authors on agriculture. ‘Ic 
4s with this as with all other arts; the mo- 
del which fucceeds beft in fimall, often can- 
not be executed in great. All our {chemes 
concerning woods fhould be reduced to en- 


deavour to preferve thofe which we have re- . 


maining, and ‘to repair a part of thofe which 
are dettroyed. Let us begin with examining 
the methods of preferving 5 after which we 
fhall come to thofe of repairing. All the 
trees for timber in the kingdom confifts in 
the forefts belonging to his Mujefty, in the 
tefervations of the Ecclefiafticks amd Mort- 
mains, and laflly, in the ftandards, which 
law requires to be left in all woods. 

It is known already, by long experi- 
ence, that the wood of ftandards is not of a 


good quality ; and that befides, thefe ftan- 


dards hurt the underwood. I have very of- 
ten obferved the effects of the fpring-frott in 
two copfe-woods that lay contiguous to one 
another. In the one all the ftandards of four 
fucceflive cuttings had been preferved ; in the 
other they had only left the ftandards of the 
laft cutting. I have known the froft fo great- 
ly prejudicial to the underwood, overbur- 
dened with ftandards, that the other copfe 
has outgrown it by near five years in twelve. 
They were {et in the fame manner ; I found- 
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‘ed the foil in different places, it was alike 3 
fo I can only attribute this difference to the 
fhade, and the moifture which the ftandards 
throw on the underwood, and to the obftacle 
which they formed tothe drying up of this 
moifture, by interrupting the influence of the 
wind and fun. 

The trees which fhoot forth vigoroufly 
into wood rarely produce mach fruit. The 
{tandards are loaded with a great quantity of . 
acorns, and thereby declare their weaknefs. 
One would imagine that thefe acorns fhould 
ftock again and fill the woods ; but this comes 
toa very fall affair: For of feveral millions 
of thefe feeds, which fall at the foot of thofe 
trees, we {carce fee fome hundreds rife ; and 
this fmall number is foon choked by the con- 
tinual fhade and want of air, or fuppreffed by 
the dropping of the tree, and by the frott 
which is always fharpeft near the furface of 
the earth, or laftly, deftroyed by the ob- 
flacles which thefe young plants meet with in 
a foil replete with a multitude of roots and 
weeds of all kinds. ’Tis true fome feedlings 
are to be found in copfes ; thefe trees come 
from feed, for the oak neither multiplies by 
fackers, nor fhoots out from the root, but 
the feedlings are ordinarily in the thin places 
of the woods, at a diltance from the big ftan- 
dards, and ate owing to the field inice, or the 
birds, who, when tranfporting the acorns, 
drop a great number of then. I have fallen 

on 
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Of a way to turn to good account thofe feeds 
which the birds let fall. Ina field, which 
for three or four years had remained unculti- 
vated, I hiad obferved that feveral fmal! oaks 
had appeared on a fudden around fome little 
bufhes which were in it, ata great diftance 
from one another; I foon difcovered with 
my own eyes, that this plantation belonged 
to fome jays, who, on coming out of the 
~ woods, went habitually to place themfelves 
“on thefe bufes to eat their acorns, and let 
fall the greatett part of them, which they 
never gave themfelves the trouble to gather 
up. Ina piece of ground which I planted af- 
terwards, I took care to put fome little 
buthes3 the birds have taken pofffion of 
them, and have adorned all the environs with 
a great number of young oaks. 
It appears th t the decay of the woods, muft 
have been begun to be perceived long ago, 
feeing that formerly our Kings gave orders for 
their prefervation. The moft ufeful of thefe 
orders, is that which eftablithes, in the woods 
of Ecclefiaftics and Mortmains, the refervas 
tion of the fourth part for the growth of high. 
trees; it is ancient, and was given for the 
firft time in 1573, confirmed in 1597, and 
neverthelefs remained without being put into 
execution till the year 1669. It is to be 
wifhed, that we may not grow remifs in this 
refpect:. Thefe refervations are a fund of a 
real benefit tothe State, a benefit too of a good 
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kind, for they are not fubjecé to the defeéts, 
of the’ witters. There has been no- 
thing better contrived, and we fhould have 
felt rhea good advantages, if hitherto credit - 
rather than necefliry had not difpoled of them. | 
This abufe would be prevented by fupprefling 
the arbitrary ufe of permiflions, and eitablifh- 
ing a fixed time for cutting the referved trees. 
This time fhould be longer. or fhorter, accord~ 
ing to the quality of the foil, or rather ac- 
cording to the depth of the ftaple ; for an ar- 
tention to this is abfolutely necefflary. The — 
cuttings might be regulated at fifty years, ina 
foil two feet and a half deep, at feventy ina 
foil three feet and a half, and at an hundred 
yearsin-a foil four feet and a half deep and 
upwards. I give thefe terms after obferva- 
tions which I made by means .of an Auger 
five feet high, with which I founded.a num- 
_ber of foils, where I examined at the fame 
time the height, bulk and age of the trees; 
it will be found pretty juft for ftrong and 
clayey, tough lands. In light and fandy 
foils the terms of cutting might be fixed at 
forty, fixty, and eighty years. To wait long- 
er would be attended with lofs, and it would 
be infinitely better to keep wood for fervice 
in magazines, than to leave it ftanding in the 
Foretts, where it cannot fail to SECO after a 
certain age. | 

In fome maritime provinces of the kingdom, 
as in Britanny near Ancenis, there are com- 
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mons which have never been cultivated, and 
though they are not of the nature of woods, 
are covered with a number of ufelefs plants, 

fuch as ferns, broom and heath; bur_at the 
fame time are planted with a great number of 
oaks that ftand by themielves. Thefe trees be- 
ing often {poiled by the browzing of cattle, 
do not rife to any height ; Le are crooked and 
twifted, and have a bad fhape, but are never- 
thelefs very ufeful; for they may furnifh a great 
number of crooked pieces proper for the na- 
vy, and for this reafon, they are worth pre- 
ferving: Yet thefe kinds of natural planta- 
tions are wafted daily ; the proprietors either 
give, or fell to the country people, the liberty 
of cutting in thefe commons; and -it is to 
be feared that thefe magazines of crooked 
timber will be-foon exhautted. This would be 
a confiderable lofs; for crooked-timber of a 
good quality, as thefe are of which I am 
fpeaking, are very rare. I have ftudied the 
means of making timber crooked, and I have 
begun fome experiments on it, which will 
probably fucceed; and which I fhall relate in a 
few words. In a copfe I made the flems of 
feveral young trees be cut at different heights, 

Viz. at 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 feet a the 
ground; and four "yeats after, I cut the top 
of the young branches which thefe fee 
trees have produced. The fhape of thefe trees 
became fo irregular by this double operation, 
Fis. it is impofhble to defcribe it; and I am 
H 2 ” perfaaded 
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perfuaded, that they will fome time or other 
furnifh crooked wood. This method of 
crooking wood would be much fimpler, and 
a great deal more eafily practifed than that of 
loading the head of the young trees with a 
weight, er tying them. down by a cord, as. 
fome have propofed. 

All who are any ways aequainted with the 
“nature of woods are fenfible, that froft in the 
fpring is the ruin of the copfes. In the low pla- 
ces, and in the little duales, it continually fup- 
preffes the young fhoots, and hinders the weed 
from rifing ; in a word, it does as great an in- 
jary to woods as. to all the other productions 
of the earth ; and if this injury has been lefs 
known and lefs felt, it ts becaufe the enjoy- 
ing of a-copfe being remote, the proprictor 
gives lefs attention to it, and is the more 
eafily comforted for his lob, w hich however 
is not the lefs real,, finee tt puts his revenue 
ey years back. I have endeavoured to 

event, as much as poffible, the bad effects 
y froft, by fudying the manner by which 
it operates 3 ; and I have made experiments on 
this fubjeét, by which I have Jearned that the 
fro{t has a more violent effect on trees of a 
-fouthern fituation than on thofe of a northern 5 
that it deftroys every thing fheltered from the 
wind, while it fpares every thing in the places 
where it can blow freely. This obfervation, 
which is certain, furnifhes a method of pre-' 
ferving from froft fome places of the copfes, 
at, 
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at leaft during the two or three firft years,” 
which is the critical time, and in which it 
attacks them with the molt advantage. ‘This 
method confifts in obferving, when you are 
‘cutting them, to begin with the North fide ; 
it is ealy to oblige the timber-merchants to 
this, by making it a claufe of their bargain, 
and I have already found very- much good in 
having taken this precaution with regard to 
my own copfes. 

A head of a family, a fettled man, who 
finds himfelf proprietor of a fmall quantity of 
copfe-wood, begins with getting them fur- 
veyed, bounded, divided, and cut at regular 
times; he imagines that this is the higheft pitch 
‘of oeconomy ; every year he fells the fame 
number of arpents,* by which means his 
woods become an annual revenue. He is 
pleafed with this rule, and it is this appear- 
ance of order which puts him in conceit with 
fet times of cutting ; yet thisis very far from 
being the method of drawing all the poffible 
advantage from his copfes. ~Thefe regular 
cuttings are only proper for thofe who have 
lands at a diftance which they cannot vifir. 
The regular cutting down of their wood is a 
kind of farm; they count on the produce, 
and receive it without having given themfelves 
any trouble about it. This muft be the cafe 
with a great number of people; but as for 

3 -- *thofe 


_* The word in the original is arpent, which is roo 
perches fquare, 18 feet each, 
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"hofe who conftantly refide j in the country, or 
even for thofe who only go to {pend a cer. 
tain time in it every year, it is eafy for them 
to order the cutting of their copfe-wood to 
much better purpofe. In general it may be 
taken for a truth, that in good foils they will 
gain by waiting ; and in foils which have no 
bottom they fhould be cut very young. But 
it were much to be wifhed, that this rale could 
be given with precifion,, and that the age at 
which copfes fhould be cut° could. be exactly 
afcertained ; this age is that at which the 
growth of the timber begins to diminifh. Im 
the firft years, the wood grows more and 
more; that isto fay, the production of the fe- 
cond year is more confiderable than that of 
the firit, the increafe of the third ~ear is. 
greater than that of the fecond ; thus the in- 
ereafe of the wood augments till a certain 
age, after which it diminifhes. It is this point, 
this. maximum or precife time which muft be 
taken to draw from one’s copfe all the ad- 
vantage and profit poflible. But how fhall we 
difcover it? hew be certain of this inftant ? 
Nothing but experiments made, by the great, 

experiments long and laborious, experiments. 
fuch as M. de Reaumur has pointed out, can 
inform us of the age at which woods begin to 
grow from lefs to lefs. Thefe experiments con- 
fift in cutting and weighing every year the 
produce of fome arpents of wood, to compare 
she annual increafe, and dilcover at the end 
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of feveral years, the age at which it begins 
to diminith. Although “thefe experiments ap- 
pear to’ be above the power of a private per- 
fon, I have already had the courage at leatt 
to undertake them ; ;.and 1 hope that in lefs 
than ten years I| fhall be able to-give account 
of them. This long term ought not to frighten 
others, fince it has not been able to difcourage 
WAG ei)? ys | 
I have made many other remarks cn the 
-prefervation of woods, and on the alterations 
which fhould be made in the regulations of 
foreits, which I fupprefs, as having no relation 
to phyfi¢al fubjcéts : But I moft not pafs over 
in filence the method I have found out to in- 
ereafe the flrength and folidity of timber-trees, 
which | communicated lately to the Academy» 
Nothing is more finrple 5 for there is no more. 
to be done bur to bark the trees, and leave 
them fo, to dry and die away upon foot, be- 
fore you cut them. The white wood by 
this operation becomes as hard as the heart 
of an oak, it augments confiderably in 
ftrength and thicknefs, as I have been con- 
firmed in by a great number of experiments, 
and the itunins of thefe trees which have been. 
peeled and dried ftanding, do not ceafe to 
fhoet again and. produce new fuckers; fo 
that there is not the leaft inconvenience in e- 
ftablifhing this practice, which by augment- 
ting the ftrength and laft of timber-trees, 
mutt diminifh the confumpt of them, and con- 
; fequently 
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fequently ought to be placed among the num* 
ber of the methods of preferving woods. Let 
us come now to thofe which fhouald be em- 
ployed for repairing them. Ae a 
This is not a lefs important object. than 
the former. How many ufelefs lands, heaths, 
and commons abfolutely barren, are there in 
this Kingdom? Britanny, Poitou, Guyenne, 
Burgundy, Champain, and feveral other pro- 
Vinces, contain but too many of thefe ufelefs 
erounds; what advantage would it be to the 
{tate if they could be rendered valuable? The 
molt of thefe grounds were formerly in the 
nature of woods, as I have obferved in many 
of thofe defert diftri@s, where fome old logs 
are {till to be found almoft quite rotten. It is 
to be believed that the woods of thefe grounds 
have been waited by degrees, as the commons 
are wafted at prefent, and that in proce’s of 
time they have been altogether difplenithed ; 
we may therefore reafonably hope to repair 
what we have dettroyed. We have no regret 
to fee naked rocks, and mountains covered 
with ice producing nothing 3 but how can we 
accuftom ourfelves to fuffer good lands to ly 
uncultivated, and whole countries to be loft 
to the State even in the midit of the beft pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. I fay good lands, be- 
caufe I have feen fome,:and I have made 
them be cultivated which were not only of a . 
quality fit to produce good wood, but even 
grain of all kinds. All that-is neceffary then 
Ren auy would 
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would be to fow or plant thefe grounds; but 
it would be proper that this could be done at 
afimall expence, which is a matter of fome 
difficulty, as will appear by the particulars I 
aim going to relate. 

As } was defirous of being inftructed 
thoroughly i in the method of fowing and plant. 
ing woods, after I had’ read the little which 
our authors on agriculture fay om the fubject, 

J adhered to fome Englifh authors, as Evelyn, 
Miller, &c. who appeared to me to be more 
knowing in the matter, and to fpeak from 
experience. I was willing at firft to follow 
‘their methods in every point, and I planted 
and fowed woods after their way; but it. 
was not long before I perceived, that that 
was a ruinous method, and that by following 
their directions the Seaisde would have coft i 
me ten times more than their value, béfore 
bhey had come to age. I then difcovered that 
all their experiments had been made in fmalls3 
in gardens, nurferies, or at moft in fome in- 
clofares, where they could drefs and take care 
of the young trees; but this is not what is 
wanted when we would plant woods. It ig 
with great difficulty we refolve to be at the 
firtt neceffary expences, how much then 
fhould we grudge all the reft, fuch as culti-— 
vating and keeping up, which of themielves 
become immenfe, when you plant large di- 
{tridts. I was therefore obliged to give up. 
with thefe authors and their metbods, and to 
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get inftru@ion by other means. I have triéd 
agreat number of different ways, the moft - 
of which, own, have-been unfuccefsful; but 
they have informed me-.of facts at leait, and 
have put me on the way of fucceeding. | 
I had all the conveniencies for the work 
that could be wifhed, foils of all kinds, culti- 
vated and uncultivated, a great number of 
copfe-woods, and nurferies of  foreft-trees, 
where I found all the young plants which I 
had occafion for. In fine, I began with at- 
tempting to threw into the nature of wood a 
fpace of ground ‘of eighty arpents, twenty of 
which were moor, and fixty of arable lands, 
producing every year wheat and other grain, 
even in pretty great abundance. As my - 
ground was naturally divided: into: two parts, 
~aimoit equal, by a hedge of copfe-wood’; as 
one of the halves was of a very fmooth level, 
and that the earth appeared to ime to be ever . 
where of the fame quality, though of a pretty 
unequal depth, I thought I could take ad- 
vantage of thefe circum{tances to begin an ex- 
_ periment, the refult of which is at a very great 
diftance ; but it will be very ufeful. It is to 
know what difference inequality of depth of 
foil produces on a wood in the fame ground, in 
order to determine, more exactly than’l have 
hitherto done, at what age full grown trees 
ought to be cut down. Although 1 began 
very young, Ido not hope to be able.to fatif- 
fy myfelf fully in this refpe@, even ald 
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I fhould live very long ; but I fhall at leatt 
have the pleafure of obferving fomething new 
every year, and why not leave to poiterity 
experiments which you have begun: « Ihave 
then made my ground be divided. into quar-, 
ters of an arpent, and at every angle I made, 
the depth be founded with my auger. I fet 
down on a draught all the points where I 
founded, with a note of the depth of the. 
groudd, and quality of the flone which was 
below, famples of which the auger always. 
brought up 5 and in this manner I have the, 
plan of the faperficies and bottom of my plan- 
tation, a a plan which it will be eafy to com: 
pare, fome time, with the produce, 

After this preliminary operation, I divided 
my ground into feveral dittricts, whichI made 
to be laboured differently. In/one, I gave three. 
ploughings, in another two, in a third one 
ploughing only. In others I made acorns be 
planted, withthe dibble , without ploughing; in 
others I fimply made acorns be thrown, or {cat- 
teredin the grafs with the hand ; in fume L 
planted little trees which I drew from my. 
woods ; in others I fowed and planted trees of 
the fame fpecies,drawn from nurferies, fome in 
the fpring andothers in autumn ; fome at One: . 
inch deep, fome at fix 5 in eihexs ipa acorns 
which | had firft fteeped in different liquors, 
fuch as pure water, the lees of wine, water which 
had drained from a dunghill, and in falt-water. 
Laity, in feveral diftricts I fowed acorns a- 

long 
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long with oats ; in-feveral others I fowed 
fome which f had firft made fprout in earth. 
I fhall relate ina few words: the refult of all 
thefe trials, and of many others which I fup- 
prefs here, not to renderthis enumeration tuo - 
tedious. _ 

The nature of the foil, where I made thefe 
trials, appeared to ime entirely alike through 
the whole extent of it. It isa {trong tough. 
earth, a very little mixed with clay,’ keeping 
water a long time, and drying with a ‘great 
deal of difficulty, forming by the froft and 
drought a kind of cruft, with many little clefts 
in the furface, producing naturally a great 
deal of wall wort in the places which are cul* 
tivated, and junipers in the places which 
are not, and furrounded on. all fides, 
with wood which grows finely. I fowed 
carcfully all the acorns one by one, and at a 
foot’s diftance from one another ; fo that a- 
bout twelve meafures, or Paris bufhels, were . 
beftowed on every arpent. J think it necef- 
Aary to mention thefe facts, for the forming: 
a better judgment ‘of thofe which are to fol+ 
low. Sane? , 

The year after I obferved with great at- 
tention the condition of my plantation; and 
I difcovered that in the diftrict where I 
expected moft, and which I had made be 
ploughed thrice, and fown before winter, the 
greateft part of the acorns had not rifen; the 
Winter-rains had fo beaten and caked the 
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earth, that they had not been able to pierce 
through ; the {mall number of thofe which 
had been able to find a paflage, did not ap- 
pear til very late, about the end of June: 
Yhey were weak and flender, their leaf was 
yellowith and languifhing ; and_they were at 
{fo great a diftance from one another, the dif- - 
— trict was fo ill filled, that I had fome regret 

for the pains it had coft me. The diftri@ 
which had been twice plowed, and which 
had likewife been fowed before winter, was 
pretty much like the firft, however there was 
a greater number of young oaks; becaufe the 
earth being lefs divided by the plough, the 
rain had not been able to batter it fo much as 
that of the firft diftri@t. The third which 
had only one plowing, was for the fame 
-reafon a little better {tocked than the fecond, 
but ftill ic was fo bad that more than three 
fourths of my acorns had alfo failed. This 
trial let me know, that, in ftrong foils mixed 
with clay, we fhould not plow and fow be- 
fore winter ; I was entirely convinced of this, 
when I caft my eyes on the other diftricts, 
Thofe which I had plowed and fowed in the 
pring were much better furnifhed; but what 
furprifed me was, that the places where I had 
planted the acorn with the dibble, without - 
any preceeding culture, were confiderably 
_better ftocked than the reft; thofe even where 
we had only hid the acorn under the grafs 
were pretty well furnifhed, tho’ the field-mice, 
ki | 
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wood-pigeons, and other animals had carried 
off a great number of them. The diftriGs, 
where the acorns had been fown fix inches 
deep, were much worfe furnifhed than thofe 
where they had been fown one or two inches 
deep. Ina little diftriét whereI had fown 


‘  fome a foot deep, there did not one appears 


-although in another place where I -had put 
fome, nine inches, feveral had rifen. Thofe 
which had been fteeped for eight days in lees 
of wine, and in the drainings of a dunghill, 
came out of the ground fooner than the reft. 
Almoft all the trees, big and fmall, which 
I had taken ont of my copfes, perifhed the 
firft or fecond year, whilft thofe I had taken 
out of my nurferies almoft all fucceeded. But 
what gave me moft fatisfaction, was the dif- . 
trict where I had planted, in the fpring, acorns 
which I had firft made burgeon in earth, 
hardly any of them failed; tis true they rofe 
later than the reft, which I attribute to the 
breaking of many of their radicles, in trant- 
porting them thus full fprouted, The follow- 
ing years produced no change in what appear- 
ed the firft year. The young oaks of the dif- 
trict that had been plowed thrice, have re- 
mained always a little behind the reft, and 
are {till weaker than thofe of the other dif- 
tricts. Thus, I think, Iam able to affirm, . 
that, in order to fow a ftrong clayey foil, 
the acorn fhould be kept in earth during win- 
ter, making a layer of two inches thick of 

acorns 
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acorns on a layer of earth of half a foot, then 
a bed of earth, and a bed of acorns, always 
alternatively, and at length covering the whole 
with a foot thick of earth, that the froft may 
not penetrate into it. The acorns are to be ta- 
ken out in the beginning of May, and planted at 
a foot’s diftance. Thofe acorns which have bur- 
geoned, are alreddy fo many young oaks, and 
the fuccefs of a plantation made in this man- 
ner is not doubtful; even the expence is not 
-confiderable, for one plowing only is’ necef- 
fary. If we could be fecured from field-mice 
and other birds, we fhould fucceed juft in the 
fame manner, and without any expence, by 
. putting the acorn under the grafs in autumn; 
for it pierces through. and {inks of itfelf, and 
fucceeds wonderfully, without any culture, in 
clayey ground where the turf is thin, clofe and 
_ very full, which generally indicates a firm 
foil, mixed-with clay.. 

AsI think that the beft way of fowing 
trees in a ftrong foil’ mixed with clay, is to 
make the feed bud in earth ; it is proper to 
remove our fears with-regard to the finall in- 
convenience which I have fpoken of. The 
budded acorns are tranfported in hampers and 
bafkets 5 andvit is impoflible to avoid break - 
ing the radicles of many of thefe acorns, but 
that does them no other harm than retarding 
their coming out of the ground a fortnight, 
or three weeks, which, by the by, is not any 
harm; becaufe that thereby we efcape a much 
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more confiderable injury, namely, that which 
the froft in the mornings of May does to the 
feed which have rifen early. I have taken” 
budded. acorns, and | have cut the third, the 
half, the three fourths, and even the whole 
of the radicle; I fowed them in a garden: 
where I could obferve then every moment, 
They all rofe; but thofe which were moft mu- 
tilated, rofe lait. I fowed other acorns, from 
which I had not only taken away the radicle, 
but one of the lobes, and they rofe too; but. 
if you cut off both the fhells, or if you cut 
the eye, which is the effential part of the em- 
bryo, they perifh alike. , 
When experience has once taught us thefe 
facts, it is eafy to explain them, but I again 
repeat, | confine myfelf in this Memorial to: 
facts ; fometime I lay my accounr,. in a more 
extenfive performatice, to omit nothing of 
what may be interefling on this fubjedt. In 
the other half of my ground which I have 
not yet fpoken of, there is a diftrict, the earth 
_of which is much lefs ftrong than that I have 
defcribed, and where it is even mixed: with. 
fomée itones a foot deep; this was a- field 
which produced a great deal of corn, and had 
been well cultivated. I plowed it before wins 
ter; and in the mosths of November, De- 
cember and February, I planted in it a numes 
rous collection of all kinds of foreit-trees,, 
which Il drew out of my copfe woods, of alk 
- fizes, from three to ten and. twelve feet high. 
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A great part of thefe trees did not take root 
again, and a great number of thofe which fet 
out leaves in-the fpring, perifhed during the 
heats of the month of Auguft;.many. perifhed 
likewife the fecond, and others too the third 
and fourth years; fo that, of .all thefe trees, 
tho’ planted and taken up with care, and even: 
‘with uncommon precautions, I have only re- 
maining fome cherry-trees, lote-trees,. wild: 
Sarvice-trees, afh and elms;. and: even the: 
_ Sarvices and afh are weak, they. have not in- | 
_ ereafed one foot in height thefe five years.- 
The lotes are more vigorous; but the black. 
cherry-trees, and elms have thriven beft‘of all. 
This ground. was covered.in the fummer-time- 
with a vaft quantity: of weeds,. whofe roots 
dettroyed many of my trees. L-fowed: like- 
wife in this diftrict fome budded acorns, and: 
the weeds choaked a great part of them; I 
believe, therefore,.that, in-good foils, which: 
are of a middle nature between the {trong 
and the light, it is proper. to fow oats with. 
tiie acorns to prevent the growth of..thefe- 
weeds, the moft. of which are rank, and-are- 
much more prejudicial to the oaks than oats, 
which: give over, putting: forth roets-in the 
month of July. This is a certain-obfervation; » 
for, in the very fame foil; the acorns which 
Lhad fown with-oats, had-thriven-bertter than- 
the others.. In the reit of my ground I plant- 
ed young oaks, elms, and other young plants 
taken. from my. nurleries, which throve well-. 
Leg. Le 
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I think then, I may conclude, from having: 
examined into the matter, that it is money 
and time loft to pull up young trees in. the 
woods, to tranfplant them in places where 
you are obliged to abandon them, and leave 
them without manuring; and that, when you. 
want to make-confiderable plantations of o- 
ther trees than oak and beech, whofe feeds are 
itrong, and pet the better of almoit every 
dbitacle, you muit make nurferies where you 
may raife and take care of. the young trees 
daring the two firft years, after which you 
may plant then with fuccefs for making 
woods. | 
Having then got fome Jictle inftru€tion, at - 
fomeé coft, in. making this plantation, the next 
year | undertook to make another almoff as. 
confiderable in. quite different pround 5 the 
earth of itis dry, light, mixed with gravel, 
and. the earth not eight inches deep, below. 
which you.find ftone. I made a great many: 
trials in: it, the particulars of whieh J fhall not: 
mention; Pfhal) content myfelf with wara- 
ing, that thefe grounds muft be tilled and. 
fowed before winter. If you fow only in the 
fpring, the heat of the fun: kills the feed. If 
you content yourfelf with threwing or laying _ 
them. on the ground, as in ftreng foils, they. 
wither and perifh; becaufe the grafs, which 
forms the turf of thefe foils, is not full and 
thick enough to fecure them -from the froft 
in winter, and from the fun’s heat.in the 
foring.. 
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fprings, Young trees which are drawn out 
of the woods thrive {till worfe in thefe foils, 
than in ftrong grounds; and.if you would: 
plant:them, it. muit be done betore winter 
with young plants taken from the nurlery.. 

I fhould not forget to mention an experi- 
ment, which has an inmediate relation to our 
fubject. 1 was defirous to know the kinds of: 
foits which are abfolutely contrary to vegeta- 
tion, and for this purpofe I filled halt a dozen 
lurge boxes for putting orange trees in, with 
quite different materials 5 the firft with blue 
clay, the fecond with gravel as big as nuts,- 
the third with clay ef an orange colour, the 
fourth with potters earth, the fifth with white 
fand, and the fixth with cow’s dung very rot- 
ten. I fowediin each of thefe boxes an equal 
number of acorns, chefnuts, and afh: keys, 
and L left the boxes expofed to the air with 
out looking after them and watering them 3 
the afh-keys did not rife in any of thele earthss. 
in the box of blue clay the chefnuts rofe and 
ved, but without making any progrefs. As 
for the acorns, a great. number rofe im all the 
boxes, except that which contained the o- 
range coloured clay which produced nothing 
atall. Lobferved, that the young oaks whicl. 
had rifen in the blue clay, and the. potters. 
earth, altho’ a little fmall at the top, were 
ftrong and vigorous in ‘comparifon. with the. 
sreit; thofe which were in the rotten dung, 
find, and gravel, were weak, hada yellow: 

leaf, 
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leaf, and appeared languifhing. In autumn 
F made two ro be taken out of every box, - 
the condition of the roots correfponded with- 
the ftalk ; for, in the clays, the root was 
ftrong, and was not, properly fpeaking, but 
a large and firm pivot, three or four inch- 
es long, with only one or two ramifications. 
In the gravel, on the contrary, and in the 
fand, the root had lengthened out a great 
deal, and had divided itfelf prodigionfly ; it 
refembled, if I may exprefs. myfelf fo, a long 
lock of hair. In the’dung,-the root had. 
fcarce an inch or two of length, and had di- 
vided itfelf, from its beginning, into two or 
three fhort and weak horns. It is eafy to ac- 
count for thefe differences; but I only want 
here to draw from this experiment, one ufe- 
ful truth, which is, that the acorn can grow 
in all foils. I will not conceal, however, that. 
I have feen, in many provinces of France, 
lands of a vaft, extent covered with a fmall 
kind of heath, where I did not fee an oak, 
nor any other kind of trees; the foil of thefe 
dittricts is as light and crumbly as black afh- 
es, dufty, and without any cohefion. I have? 
had no opportunity to make experiments on 
thefe kinds of earth; but I am_perfuaded, 
that, fuppofing oaks cannot grow in them, 
pines, firs, cypreffes, and perhaps many other 
ufeful crees might thrive. IT have raifed feed, 
and J am actually cultivating a great number 
ef thefe trees, I have obferved that they re- 
| quire 
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quire a foil like that I have been defcribing. 
am therefore perfuaded, that there is no foil 
however bad, however ungrateful it may ap- 
pear, of which advantage may not be made, 
even for planting wood; the whole matrerwould 
he to know the kinds of trees which would 
be proper for the different foils; but this 
knowledge fuppofes a great many experiments, ~ 
and requires a number of obfervations. f 
have already made feveral, which I {hall give 
the public an account of, in a treatife on the 
culture of all kinds of trees which can be 
raifed in open ground, It is far advanced, and 
bee refult of the-experiments and obferva- ~ 
tions which I have made in raifing all thefe 
trees ina nurfery. Idid not confine myfelf 
to making a collection fimply for curiofity, I 
multiplied, and I have actually nurferies filled: 
with pines, firs, planes, cypreffes, cedars of 
Lebanon, and all other kind swhich can be 
-raifed in open ground, of which I expe& foon | 
to make plantations at large. It is labouring. 
for the public benefit to naturalize all thefe 
foreign trees, after the example of M. du Fay, 
to whom the public is fo greatly obliged, 
-fince his having the direétion of the King’s 
garden. | 
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fibly neceffary for life, fuch as .agricul- 

si. ture, even the moft unfkilful perfons, by. 

dint of experiments, come-at laft to practile 
with advantage. The manner.of cultivating, 
corn, the vine, pulfe, and the other produc: 
tions of the earth which are reaped every, 
-year,is much better, and,.more. generally 
known, than the method of keeping up, or 
cultivating aForeft, . And, although the :cul- 
ture of ficlds fhould even be defective in many. 
refpects, it is however certain, that the me- 
thods which are eftablifhed, are. founded on 
experiments continually repeated, the refult 
of which is a Kind of approximation to truth, 
The Hufbandman being inftructed by his inte- 
reft, which is ever new, learns not to be decei- 
ved, or, at leait, to be but very little fo, with 
K henjard ody sate ward 
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regard to the means of rendering: his land 
more fertile. © | 

As the fame intereft guides men in every 
thing, it would be natural to think that they 
had given fome attention to the culture of 
woods ; yet nothing is lefs known, nothing 
more neglected. Wood appears to be a pre- 
fent from nature, and that we have no more. 
to do but to receive it, putt as it-comes out of 
her hand. The neceflity of improving ic 
has not been fufficiently felt, and the manner 
of pofluiling it not being founded en expe- 
riments often enouph repeated, the very fim- 
pleit methods of preferving Forefts, and in- 
creafing their produce, are ftill unknown. 

Tam ‘far from intending to infinuate, that 
the inquiries ‘and obfervations which I have 
made on this fubject are admirable difcoveries ; 
lought to advertife,-on the contrary, that 
they are no other than commen things; but 
their utility may render them important. ° i 
farmerly communicated ‘ny obfervations on. 
this fubje&t in the-year 1739 *. In this Memo- 
rial I*fhall extend thefe obfervations, by pre- 
fenting ‘fome new’ facts. 

The produce of any ‘foil may ‘be meafured 
by its culture. The more that land is laboured, 
it produces the more ‘fruit ; but this truth, 
which in ‘other ‘refpects is fe ufeful, is liable 
to fome exceptions; and in woods, a culture 
ice is premature and not a Saale aba! 
: too 
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ftood, is thecaufe of fearcity, inftead of pro- 
ducing plenty. For example, it is commonly 
imagined, and [ was long of opinion, that the 
beft method of putting ground into the nature 
of wood, is to clean the ground, and to culti- 
vate it well, before that the acorns or the o- 
ther feed are fown, which are intended to co- 
ver it, fome time, with wood; and I was not 
undeceived in this prejudice, which appears 
fo reafonable, but by a long feries of obferva- 
tions. I have fown, confiderably and have 
made pretty large plantations, and all with 
great precaution. J have often canfed to 
pluck out the junipers, heath, and even. the 
very fmalleft plants which I looked on as hurt - 
ful, in order to cul:ivate thoroughly, and with 
feveral plowings, the foils which I was want- 
ing to fow. I made no doubt of fuccefs 
from all this care; but at the end of fome 
years I difcovered, that this very care had on- 
ly ferved to retard the growth of my young 
plants, and that this preceeding culrure which 
had given me fo great hopes, had -bcen the 
-eccafion of confiderable loffes to me. In or- 
dinary cafes, expences are laid out in order to 
gain, bat in this, expences are prejudicial, 
Hf we could with then to fucceed, in making 
wood grow in. any kind of foil whatfoever, 
“we mult imitate nature, we muft plant and 
fow in it thorns and bufhes to break the force 
of the wind, to diminifh the intenfenefs of 
che froft, and to be a fence againtt the in- 
I2 clemency 
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clemency of the weather. Thefe buthes are fo 
many fhelters to fecure the young plants, and 
to protect them from the heat of the fun, and 
the rigour of the hoar-frofts. Ground which 
is covered, or rather half covered with juni- 
pers and heath, is already a wood half made, 
~which poffibly has:the better of a foil that is 
_ clean and cultivated, by ten years, I fhall now 
relare the oblervations which have afcertained 

this fact. | das 
I have two pieces of :}and of about 40 ar- 
pents each, which: have been fown inte wood 
thefe nine years: thefe two pieces are fur- 
rounded on all fides. by ecopfe wood, one of 
the two was a well cultivated field, Several 
diftricts in this piece were fown equally, and 
atthe fame time, fome in the middle of the 
piece, others along: the copfe-wood:; all the 
diftricts'in the middle are:difplenithed ; all 
thofe which border upon the wood are well 
furnifhed. This difference was not fenfible 
the firtt year, mot even the fecond; butithe 
third year J perceived a {mall dimunition of 
the numberof ahe young plants in the middle 
aiftridts, and having obferved them. exactly, 
I faw that every fummer and every winter of 
the following years a confiderable number of 
them perifhed, and the {trong froftts ef 1740 
compleated the ruin of thefe diftrids, whilft all 
_ thofe which extend along the copfe woods are 
flourifhing : heré the young trees are green and > 
vigorous, all planted the one over apainft the o- 
, ther, 
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ther, and they have rifen without any culture 
to four or five feet in height: ic is evident 
that they owe their growth to the neighbour- 
ing wood, which has ferved as a fhelrer to 
them from the injuries,of the feafons. | This 
piece of 40 arpents is- at prefent furrounded 
with a ridge,’ of about ‘five or: fix> perches 
broad, of a growing wood which promifes 
mach. In proportion as you move: to go 
towards the middle, the ground is: le{s ple» 
nifhed, and when you come to ten or twelve 
perches diftance from the copfe woods, | it is 
fcarce peflible ‘to perceive that it had been 
planted... The fole caufe of) this difference 
proceeds from its being expofedtoo openly, 
for the foil is abfolutely. the famerin the: midtt 
of the piece, :and along the wood; and) thefe 
foils had received the fame culrure at the fame 
time, and they had been fown in the fame 
manner and with the fame feed. » I have had 
occafion to repeat this obfervation in fowing 
plots of a larger ‘extent, im which I difco- 
vered, that the middle is ‘always unfurnifheds 
and that whatever attention may be had:ta 
fow again this part of the groand every year, 
it cannot be covered with wood, but remains 
abfolutely loft to the proprietor. 
To remedy this inconvenience, I) have 
caufed two ditches tobe made, which cut one 
another at right angles in the middle of thefe 
pieces, and I have made thorns, poplar and 
other white wood, to be planted all along 
| 1: thefe 
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thefe ditches.: This fhelter, although thin, bas 
anfwered the purpofe of fecuring the young 
plants whichare next to the :diteh, and by 
this: rth sexpence,. I: have. prevented. the 
total lofs of the greateft part of my planta- 
tion. | Gee 
The) other piece of 40 arpents,’ which I 
have meniioned, was, nine years ago, made uv 
of 20 arpents of a clean foil and well culti- 
vated, and of zo other arpents uncultivated, 
and covered over witha great number of-ju- 
_nipers and thorns: I caufed the greateft part 
of thefe two foils to be fowmat the fame time; 
but as that which was covered with junipers 
could not be cultivated, I contented myfelf 
with throwingyacorns, with my band, under 
the junipers, and.I made the; acorns to be 
put under the turf, in. the: open. places, by 
means of’a fingle thratt of the dibble.. They 
had even been fparing of the feed, being un- 
certain ‘of fuccefs, and l:had been very la- 
vith of. it-in the:cultivated ground.. The e- 
vent was quite different from what I had ima- 
gined. The open, and cultivated ground was 
covered, the firft year, witha great number 
of young oaks; but this number diminifhed by 
d- grees, and .ic' would have been at prefent 
almoft reduced to:nothing, had not I been at 
particular pains to preférve the remainder, of 
ir. On the other) hand the ground. which 
was covered with thorns and junipers, is: jnft 
now a little wood, where the young oaks have 
| ! rilen- 
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rifen five or fix feet high. This obfervation 
proves, till better than the firft, how much 
fhelrer vis neceflary for the prefervation and 
growth. of young plants; for I preferved 
thofe which were in the too open ground in 
no other way but by planting, in the fpring, 
flips of poplirs and thorns, which after taking 
root, madea little covert,-and defended the 
young oaks which were too weak of them- 
felves to refilt the rigour of the feafons, 

To convert then into wood, a field or any 
other cultivated ground, the greatett difficul- 
ty is in making the covert. If a field is ne- 
plected, nature will require twenty or thirty 
years to make thorns and junipers grow in it; 
here a culture is neceffary, which, in a year 
oer two, may put the ground into the fame 
condition in which it is after lying thirty 
years uncultivated. 

I have made different trials on this fubject. 
Thave made the thorn, junipers and feveral 
other-feeds to be fown along with the acorns ; 
but thefe feeds require too Jong time to rife, 
the moft part of them remain in the earth for 
two years. I have hkewie tried to no purpofe, 
feeds which appeared to me to be more for- 
ward; the willow is the only feed which fuc- 
ceeds and grows pretty readily without cul- 
ture. But1 have found nothing better for mak - 
ing.a covert, than to plant flips of .poplar, or 
fome feet of afpin, at the fame time that you 
fow the acorn in a wet foil; and, in dry foils, 

thorns, 
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thorns, alder, and fome feet of Virginia Su- 
mach. This lait tree efpecially, which is 
fearce known to any but Botanitts, multiplies 
from fuckers with fuch facility, that one foor 
of it, ina garden, will be fufficient to adinit of 
tranfporting, into one’s Plantations, a great 
number from it every year; and the roots of 
this tree, extend fo far that a dozen of feet of 
it, in an arpent, is fufficient to furnifh a covert 
at the end of three or four years: Only it 
will be proper to obferve to make them 
to be cut, even tothe ground, the fecond 
year, in order to make them fhoot forth a 
areater number of fuckers. Next to the Su- 
_ mach, the afpin-poplar is the beft ; for it fhoots 
out fuckers 40 or 50 paces, and I have filled 
feveral places of my plantations only by cauf- 
ing fome afpins to be filled which were there 

by chance. Itis true that this tree is not eafily 
eranfplanted, which muft make the Sumach 

preferable. Of all the trees that I Know, this 
is the only one which grows and mubltiplies 
to fuch adegree, as.to fill ground in a very 
fhort time; its roots run up almoft to the. 
very furface of the earth, and therefore do no 

harm to thofe of the young oaks which fink © 
deep into the ground. There is no reafon 
to fear left this Sumach or the other bad 
kinds of wood, fuch as the Afpin, the Poplar 
and the willow fhould hurt the good kinds, 
fuch as the Oak and the Beech. Thefe are only 


weak in their youth, and after pafling the 
fir ft 
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firft years under the fhade and fhelter of the 
other trees, they will foon rife above them, 
and becoming the ftrongeft, they will choke 
every thing that furrounds them. 

i bchave already faid, .and. 1 repeat. it, 
land cannot be too much cultivated, when it 
yields every year the fruit of our labours 3 
but when we muft wait five and twenty, or ~ 
thirty years before we can enjoy, and when 
we mutt be at a confiderable expence be- 
fore we arrive at this ‘enjoyment, we have 
reafon to examine, and»perhaps we have rea- 

fon to grow weary. <A ftock is-only valuable — 
in proportion to its revenue; and what a 

difference is there between an annual revenue, 
and one that is remote, and even.uncertain.. 

_ Twas defirous, to become certain, by con- 
ftant experiments, of the advantages of culture, 
with regard to wood; and, inorder to arrive 
at a precife knowledge in this, I caufed fome 
acorns to be fown, in a garden, of the very 
fame nature with thofe I had fown, in my 
woods, in the fame quantity and at-the fame 
time.» The latter I abandoned to the care of 
nature, and I cultivated the former, with alf 
‘the rules of art. In five years, the oaks of ny 
-garden had got a trunk ten feet and two or 
three inches diameter, and a head fufliciently 
furnifhed to allow one to fit under its thade. 
Some of thefe trees have even produced fruit 
the very fifth year, which being fown. 
at. their fathers’ foot, have produced: 

other: 
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other trees which were indebted for their 


birth to the ftrength of an ‘afliduous and ttu-. 
died culture. Fhe oaks of my woods which 
had been fown at the fame time, were, after 
five years, no nore than two or three feet 


high, even the moft vigorous of them ;° for 


the greatelt part were not one foot high, their 


“trunk was juft about as big as the finger, they 


were fhaped like a little bufh, and their bad 
figure, fo far from promiling an offspring, left 


jt in doube whether they fhould have ftrength 


enough to preferve themfelves. Encouraged 
by the faccefs of this culture, and not being 
able to fuffer the abortions of my woods, when 


-T compared them with the trees in my garden, 


I even laboured to deceive myfelf with regard 
to expences, and I took in hand to form. a 


“pretty confiderable diftri& in. my woods, 


my 


where I could‘raife the trees with the fame 
care as in my garden. There was nothing 
lefs to be done, than to trench the ground 
two feet and a half deep, to cultivate it at 


firft like a garden, and for ameliorations, to 


caufe to be ‘conducted into this greund, 
which appeared'to me a little too firm.and too 
cold, more than two hundred. carts of bad 
wafte wood’ and’ chips, which I made to be 
burnt upon the fpot, and the afhes mixed 
with the earth. This expence already greatly 
exceeded the quadruple of the value of the 
ground, but I was fatisfied, and was de- 
firous to have wood in five years. My hopes 

were 
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were founded on my own experience, on the. 
nature of a foil chofen out among a hundred . 
others, and ftill more on the refolution of 
foaring nothing in order to, fuccecd, for it 
was a trial: 1 was however deceived. I 
was obliged, the very firltyear, to give up 
with my ideas, and the third I abandoncd 
this ground with a difguit equal to the eager- 
nefs which I had had to cultivate it. None 
will be furprifed at-this, when | inform them 
that the very firft year, befides a thoufand e- 
neniuies whom I had to.combat, fuch as field- 
mice, birds, &c. the number of weeds was 
fo great, that we were obliged to be continu- 
ally weeding, and that in doing this with 
the hand, and with «the greatett precaution,» 
we could not howeyer prevent the roots of 
the little growing trees from being dilturbed, 
which did them a fenfidle prejudice. 1 then 
remembered, but too late, the obfervation of 
the gardeners who expect nothing from a new 
garden the firft, year, and who have a great 
deal.of difficulty, in the firft three years, to 

purge the ground of the weeds with which _ 
it is filled. But this was not the greateft in- 
convenience. Water failed me during the fum- 
mer, and not being able to water my young 
plants, they fuffered fo. much the more from’ 
this, that they had been\much accuftomed toit; 
befides, the'great care with which the weeds 
weretaken out, joined with reiterated labour- 
ings, had rendered the: ground clean, and to- 
; wards 
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wards the end of fummer, the land had be~ 
‘come f{corching and of a terrible drought 5~ 
which would not have happened #f it had not 
‘been fo often -cultivated; and if the weeds 
had been left which had grown from: the 
month of “July. But the irreparable injury 
was that which was occafioned by the frott of 
_ the following fpring»My ground, though well © 
fituated, wasnot far enough removed from the 
' woods, to hinder the tranfpiration of the grow- 
ing leaves of ‘the trees. from fpreading to my 
young plants; this» moiiture. accompanied 
with a North wind, made them freeze on a 
16th day of May, and from that day 1 loft 
almoift all my hopes. However I was not 
willing as yet to abandon my project altoges: 
ther. I endeavoured to remedy the evil caufed 
by the froit, by making all the dead, -or fick 
parts to be cut off, . This operation was of 
great fervice, my young trees refumed their 
vigour, and as I had only a certain quantity 
of water to give them, I referved) it for 
what moft neceffarily {tood in need of it. I) 
alfo diminifhed they number of plowings, for 
fear of drying up the earth too much, and I 
had reafon to be fufficiently fatisfied with the: 
faccefs of my attention to thefe fmall things. 
The rife of the fap:in Auguft: was abundanty, 
and my young plants ‘fot. forth more: vigo~) 
roufly than'in the pring: but: the principal 
aim was wanting, the greatiand quick growthy 
which I defired, was reduced to the» fourth 
part 
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part of what I had expected, and of what | 
had feen in my garden. This greatly flackened 
my keennefs, and I contented myfelf, after 
uraking my young plants to be lopped, with 
giving them two plowings the next year, and 
even there was a {pace of about a quarter of 
an arpent quite neglected, and which received 
no culture. This neglect was worth a dif- 
covery to me, for Lobferved with fome fur- 
“prife, that the young oaks of this diftrict 
were as vigorous as thofe of the cultivated 
diftrict; and this obfervation changed my ideas 
_on the fubject of culture, and made me aban- 
don this ground which had coft me fo much. 
Before quitting this fubject I fhould take notice 
that thefe cultures have, however, made the 
growth of the young trees to advance confi- 
derably, and that I have not been deceived with 
regard to this but in a fmall degree; but the 
great error of all this is the expence, the pro- 
duce is not at all in proportion to it, and the 
more money that one {pends on a foil which 
he intends to convert into a wood, the more » 
he is deceived ; it is an intereft which de- . 
creafes, the greater the ftock is that is laid 
out on it. | : 

We muft then turn our views to another 
fide; the expence becoming too. great, we 
muft give up with thefe extraordinary culti- 

‘vations, and even thofe cultivations which are 
commonly given to the young plants twice 
a year by gently throwing up the earth under 

L, them, 
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them. Befides fome real inconveniencies which 
attend this laft kind of, cultivation, that of 
the expence is fufficient to difguft any one 
from it, efpecially if any thing better, and 
which will coft a great deal lefs, can be fub- 
ftituted in its ftead. 

The only method of fupplying the want 
of plowing, and almoft all other kinds of cul- 
ture, is to cut the young plants even near to 
the earth. This method, as fimple as it ap- 
pears, is of an infinite advantage, and when 
it is feafonably put in practice, it accelerates 
— the fuccefs of a plantation many years.  Al- 
low me to enter a little more particularly in- 
to this fubjeét, which, perhaps, will not 
prove difpleafing to the lovers of agriculture. 

All foils may be reduced to two kinds, 
namely, ftrong and light. This divifion, how- 
ever general it may be, will anfwer my pur- 
-pofe. If alight foil is intended to be fowed, 
jt may be plowed. This operation has the 
greater effect, and is attended with lefs ex- 
pence, in proportion to the lightnefs of the 
foil. One fingle plowing is neceffary, and 
the acorn is fowed following the plough. As 
thefe foils are generally dry and fcorching, 
the weeds which the following {pring produ- 
ces muft not be plucked up ; for they retain 
a gentle coolnefs,. and preferve the fmall oaks 
from the heat of the fun; and when they come 
afterwards to perifh and wither in autumn, 
they ferve for ftubble and a fhelter during 

winter, 
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winter, and prevent the roots from freezing. 
-No fort of culture therefore is neceflary im 
thofe fandy foils. I have fowed into wood a 
great number of arpents of this kind of foil, 
and J have fucceeded beyond my hopes.: the 
roots of the young trees finding a light earth: 
eafy to be divided, extend themfelves, and 
take advantage of all the juices which come 
in their way, and the rains and dews eafily 
penetrate to their roots. There is need only 
_ of a little covert and fhelter to make a plan- 
tation to thrive in foils of this kind.. But. it.1s 
a much more difficult matter to make wood 
grow in ftrong foils; a quite different me- 
thod muft be ufed. In thefe foils the firft 
plawings are ufelefs and often hurtful) The 
eft way is to plant the acorns with the dib- 
ble without any preceeding culture; but you 
muft not abandon them, like the firft, fo far 
as to lofe fight of them, and to think no 
more of them ; onthe contrary, you muft 
vifit them often ; you muft obferve the height 
to which they fhall have rifen the firft year, 
then obferve if they have fhot more vigour- 
oufly the fecond year than the firft, and the 
third than the fecond. As long as their 
growth goes on increafing, or even as long 
as it preferves itfelf on the fame footing, you 
muft not touch them ; but you will generally 
perceive, the third year, that the growth be- 
eins to diminish, and if you wait till the 
fourth, ‘fifth, fixth, &e. you will difcover, 
L2 that 
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that the growth of each year is always lef; 
fo that how foon you fhall perceive that, with- 
out froft, or other accidents interveening, 
the young trees begin to grow from lefs to 
Jefs,-you muft cut them even to the ground 
in the month of March, and you will gain a 
great many years. The young tree left to 
itfelf, in a {trong and clofe foil, cannot ex- 
tend its roots; the earth being too hard, 
makes them prefs upon one another 3 the 
{mall, tender, and herby fibres which fhould 
nourith the tree and form the new production 
of the year, cannot penetrate through the 
too firm fubftance of the earth ; -fo the tree 
languifhes, being deprived of nutriment, and 
the annual production often diminifhes even 
fo far as to put forth nothing but leaves and 
fome buttons. If you cut this tree, all the 
itrength of the fap is carried to the roots, it 
opens all their young dhoots, and acting with 
more violence. againft the ground which re- 
fits them, the young roots open to them- 
{elves new paffages, and by the increafe of 
their ftrength divide the fame earth which 
they had attacked in vain before; they find 
‘nourifhing juices in it in abundance, and how 
foon they are fettled in this new country, 
they fhoot out with vigour the fuperabun- 
‘dance of their nutriment, and produce, the 
very firft.year, a fhoot more vigorous and 
higher than the old trunk was after three 
years. I have repeated this cepereys. fo 

often 
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often that I can give it as a certain fact, and 
the moft ufeful practice that 1 know in the 
culture of woods. 

In a foil which is only firm without being 
too hard, it will be fufficient to cut the young 
plant only once to make it thrive. 1 have 
pretty confiderable diftriéts of a firm and 
tough earth, on which the young plants have 
been cut only once, and yet grow wonder- 
fully, and I fhall have underwood in them, 
fit for cutting, in fome years. But 1 have ob-- 
ferved, in another place, where the earth is 
entirely {trong and hard, that having made my 
young plants to be cut the fecond year, be- 
caufe they were languifhing, this has not pre- 
vented us from being obliged to cut them a 
fecond time at the end of four other years; 
and I am juft going to relate another experi- 
ment, which will fhew the neceflity of cut- 
ting twice in certain cafes. 

Thefe ten years I have planted a very con- 
fiderable number of trees of feveral kinds, as 
FEims, Ath, Yoke-elms, &c. The firft year 
all thofe which took, fhot pretty vigoroufly ; 
the fecond year, they fhot more weakly ; the 
third year, they were {till more Janguifhing 
Thofe which appeared to me to be moft out of 
order, were fuch as were the biggeft and the 
oldeft, when I made them to be tranfplanted. 
I faw that the root had not ftrength to nou- 
rifh thofe great trunks, which determined 
me to make them to be cut; the following 
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years I caufed the fame operation to be made 
on the {malleft, becaufe their decay became 
fo great, that, without quick afliftance, we 
fhould have had no reafon to entertain any 
hopes of them. This firft cutting renewed 
my trees, and gave them much vigour, .efpe- 
cially during the two firft years; but the 
third year I perceived. a fmall diminution in 
the growth, which I attributed to the tem- 
perature of the feafons that year, which had 
not been fo favourable as that of the former 
years 3 but I difcovered clearly, during the 
following year, which was favourable for the 
plants, that the evil was not folely occafioned 
by the intemperature of the feafons; the 
growth of my trees continued to diminifh, 
and would have always diminifhed, as I was 
made certain of by ‘leaving fome of them 
{tanding, if I had not made them to be cut a 
fecond time. Four years are now expired 
fince this fecond cutting, without any dimi- 
nution of the growths and thofe trees which 
are planted in ground which has been culti- 
wated for more than twenty years, and which 
have never received any culture around them, 
have as much ftrength and as {trong a leaf as 
trees of a nurfery 5 an evident proof, that 
cutting, when done feafonably, can fupply 
the want of al] other culture. 

The authors on agriculture are very far 
from being of the fame opinion with us on 
this fabject. They all repeat after one ano- 

ther, 
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aber, That, in order to have a wood of high 
trees, and of a fine growth, we muft take 
great care not to cut the top of the young 
plants, and that -we mutt be very attentive 
to preferve the mounter, that. is to fay, the 
principal fhoot. This advice is only good in 
certain particular cafes; but it isa general 
- truth, and I can affirm it after a very great 
number of experiments, that nothing is more 
effectual for making trces ftrait, and for gi- 
ving them an upright and clean trunk, than 
cutting them all around. I have even ob- 
ferved that woods of high trees, produced 
from feed or young plants, ~ were not fo beau- 
tiful nor fo ftrait, as the woods of high trees 
which were produced on young ftocks; there- 
fore, there is no reafon to hefitate to practife 
this kind of culture, which is fo eafy and 
which cofts fo little. 

It is not neceffary to advertife, that it is 
{till more indifpenfible, when the young 
plants have been frofted; for there is no o- 
ther method to re- -eftablith them, but by 
cutting them, It would have been proper, 
for example, to have cut all the copfes of 
two or three years ftanding which were 
frofted in the month. of October 1740, for 
-an Autumn-froft never did fo much harm, 
The only method of remedying this is by 
cutting, by which we facrifice only two or 
three years not to lofe ten or twelve. 

To 
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To thefe general obfervations on the cul- 
ture of wood, let me join fome ufeful re- 
marks, which ought even to precede all kind. 
of culture. | etry: : 
The Oak and the Beech are the only trees, 
except the Pine, and fome other of Jefs va- 
_ lue, which can be fowed with fuccefs in un- 
- cultivated Jands. The Beech may be fowed - 
in light foils. The feed cannot come out in a 
{trong earth, becaufe it fhoots out its cover 
above the growing trunk ; therefore it muft 
have a pliant earth which will divide, o- 
therways, it remains in the ground and rots. 
The Oak may be fowed in almoft all kinds of 
foils: In the year 1739, we propofed- dif- 
ferent methods, according to the different 
foils: All other kinds of trees require to‘be 
raifed in nurferies, and afterwards tranf- 
planted when two or three years old. Care 
muft be taken not to put trees together 
which do not agree: The Oak fears the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pines, Firs, Beeches and all © 
the other trees which fhoot great roots into 
the depth of the foil. In general, in order to 
draw the greateft advantage from ground, 
you muft plant trees together, which draw 
their fubftance from the bottom, by fhooting 
their roots to.a great depth, and other trees 
which can draw their nutriment almoft from 
the very furface of the earth, as are all thofe 
trees whofe roots extend, and run only fome 
inches deep without penetrating farther. 
} When 
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When you intend to fow a wood, it will 
_ be proper to wait for a year abounding in 
acorns; not only becaufe they are beft and 
cheapeit, but likeways as they will not be de- 
{troyed by the Birds, the Field-mice, and the 
wild Boars, who finding plenty of acorns 
in the forefts, will not come to attack your 
plantation, which they never fail to doin 
years of fcarcity. It is not to be imagined 
_ to what a pitch Field-mice alone can deftroy 
a plantation: About two years ago I had 
made one of fifteen or fixteen arpents I had 
fown in the month of November; after fome 
days 1 perceived that the Field-mice were 
carrying away all the acorns. They dwell a- 
lone, often two and fometimes three in the 
fame hole. I made fome of their holes to be 
laid open, and I was frighted at feeing in each 
hole, half a bufhel, and often a whole bufhel of 
acorns, which they had heaped up to maintain 

themfelves during the winter. Limmediately 
ordered agreat number of traps to be laid in 
this diftrict, in which all the bait that was put 
was broiled acorn. In lefs than three weeks 
time they brought me near thirteen hundred 
Field-mice. I relate this fact only to fhew 
how dangerous they are, both on account of 
their number, and for their forefight in laying 
up in their holes as many acorns as they can 


get. 
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